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N THIS modern world it seems 

imperative that people under- 
stand one another and in particular, 
because of their position in it, that 
Americans understand the peoples 
of the world. As a people we Ameri- 
cans have been oriented toward 
Europe and its culture, but today 
we need vast knowledge of Asia 
and Africa. Travelers, writers, 





Miss Edna M. Baxter retired recently from the 
position as Lge] of religious education at 
The Hartford School of Religious Education of 
the Hartford Seminary Foundation, which she 
had held since 1926. 





of the Old Religions 
to Culture 


Edna M. Baxter 


newsmen, government officials, art- 
ists, religious leaders, and business 
people, to name a few classes, need 
to understand the culture of the 
people with whom they deal. 
Simple classifications of all the peo- 
ple of a given continent, area, or 
country often create antagonism, of- 
fense, and neglect of the most com- 
mon courtesies and make the out- 
sider incapable of working with 
these people. 

When studying the culture of an- 
other people, one needs to study the 
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history of the people, the variations 
within the culture, and particularly 
some of the many aspects of the cul- 
ture, such as religion. 

Religion has always been a basic 
part of old cultures. Frequently, as 
in India, China, Japan, and nearby 
countries, there have been and still 
are several religions. These affect 
customs, diet, the place of women, 
art, architecture, the way the peo- 
ple deal with problems, their de- 
gree of progress in the modern 
world, and numerous other aspects 
of life, even wars. 

Religions such as Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Islam are inextri- 
cably related to the cultures of the 
people who adhere to these reli- 
gions. 

Hinduism 

India is a land with a people 
said to be intoxicated with God. 
That vast multitude known as Hin- 
dus in and around India have a 
profoundly religious intensity. Their 
literature goes back to a period over 
three thousand years ago. The Rig- 
veda contains over one thousand 
hymns, the earliest of which prob- 
ably reaches as far back as 1500 or 
1200 s.c. Here is concern with the 
unity of the individual soul (atman) 
with the world soul (Brahma). Ta- 
gore says that the hymns brood on 
the meaning of existence. 

“Thereafter rose desire in the be- 
ginning, Desire, the primal seed 
and germ of spirit. 

“Sages who searched with their 
heart’s thought discovered the exist- 
ent’s kinship in the non-existent.” 


The Upanishads of India, essays 
of lofty philosophy and metaphysi- 
cal speculation, go back to a peri- 
od of about eight hundred years 
before the time of Jesus. They are 
concerned with the world system. 
In them is seen man’s search after 
the soul. We read: 

“Only when men shall roll up the 
sky like a hide, will there be an 
end to misery, unless God has first 
been known.” 

In one of the Upanishads, the 
Svetdsvatara, we find the beginning 
of rebirth cycles. The essence of 
Hinduism seems to be the belief 
in the transitoriness and even mean- 
inglessness of physical phenomena. 
Escape from this dark vale seems 
to be the goal of the religious one 
and this may come through many 
incarnations until a state of endless 
bliss is reached in nirvana. 

In Christianity men are believed 
to live but once; personalities are 
good and survive. Also Christianity 
accepts the material world as good 
(God created it); so man awaits 
redemption, not destruction. 

The Hindus believe that your 
feelings about yourself arise from 
the way you look and talk, and 
from your temperament. There is 
an outer and an inner self (atman), 
your inner spirit. The outer self 
collects around the inner atman 
and is affected by it. The atman, 
however, is not affected by the 
outer qualities. 

Though there are many primitive, 
superstitious groups within Hin- 
duism, there are also great ranges 
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of ability and belief. The Hindus 
use That to refer to the supreme 
One, Brahman. They use the neuter 
pronoun to avoid a manlike god. 
That, or Brahman, is the ultimate 
reality beyond all things—beyond 
human representation. The crea- 
tion of the world is a continuing 
thing which men can share. 

For those who desire personal 
gods there are three major ones: 
Brahma, the creator; Vishnu, the 
savior; Shiva, the destroyer and re- 
storer. These gods are for the pur- 
pose of directing the worshiper to 
Brahman. 

In one hymn of the Rigveda we 


find: 


Whence this unfathomed 
world, and from what cause? 

Nay, even the gods were not. 
Who, then, can know? 


Se eleetéo we | Aertel it! os a el lel Te- eile 


The source from which this 
universe hath sprung 

That source, and that alone, 
can bear it up— 

None else: That, That alone, 
lord of the worlds. 

In its own self contained, 
immaculate 

As are the heavens above, That 
alone knows, 

The truth of what itself hath 
made—none else. 

Man can know Brahman by liv- 
ing to experience this unity. When 
one knows the atman, the “inner 
self,” then he knows the source, the 
Brahman, the “inner self” of all 
creation. Their scriptures . say: 


The spirit within me is smaller 
than a mustard, 

The spirit within me is greater 
than this earth and 

Sky and the heaven and all 
these united. 
It is Brahman. 

Happiness lies in finding the real 
meanings of the self and the uni- 
verse, for Brahman expresses Itself 
in many ways. Man must exert him- 
self to know atman and to break 
with the past. You are what you are 
due to your past deeds. 

This wheel encourages the caste 
divisions. Low castes are reaping 
what they sowed in previous lives. 
A chain binds man to the wheel of 
births and deaths. (Today, there 
is a law in India against the out- 
caste system.) There are the in- 
tellectuals, the nobility, the war- 
riors, the administrative group of 
merchants and landowners, and 
many subdivisions within these 
castes. 

Ornate, vast temples rise up in 
many parts of India, often crowded 
with images of minor deities and 
with the survival of old fertility 
rites seen in their symbols. 

It is imperative to understand 
something of the higher and lower 
forms of Hinduism in India. In 
three-quarters of a million Indian 
villages, living close to the soil and 
providing a meager sustenance, 
many of the peasants will be con- 
ducting their lives according to 
animism. Unnumbered nameless 
spirits, gods, and goddesses are 
looked to according to their func- 
tion in commerce, in varied aspects 
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of agriculture, in bearing a child, 
and in endless other details of exist- 
ence. 

The higher Hinduism may not 
seek to influence the lower forms 
or one another. Such influence 
would be unintentional. In contrast 
to the lower forms of Hinduism, we 
must be reminded of such great 
figures as Tagore and Ghandi. 

Debendranath Tagore (1817- 
1905) organized the Brahma Samaj, 
a society to foster growth of the 
loftiest kind of religion. Love for 
God is proved by love for people. 
God is worshiped only in spiritual 
ways—no asceticism, no temples, no 
fixed ceremonies. 

The writer visited the school of 
Tagore’s youngest son, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, at Santiniketan, where 
he was educating boys and girls 
together in an international atmos- 
phere. Tagore insisted that man 
should belong to God with his soul 
and serve Him actively in His 
world. He said, “All that we can 
ever strive after is to become ever 
more one with God.” He also de- 
clared that “heaped-up, dead tradi- 
tions had threatened to smother our 
consciousness of the Infinite, mak- 
ing petty our daily life, . . . reducing 
our manhood to a narrow provin- 
cialism,” so we have ceased to be 
aware of the rule of the One, the 
Infinite. 

Tagore sought for the revival of 
the old Forest University, the As- 
rama, where a spiritual atmosphere 
could be maintained. Here there 
need be no artificial barriers be- 
tween man and nature. Tagore 


said, “The search for God is not 
merely an act of meditation, but is 
continued throughout the daily life 
in acts of sacrifice and compassion.” 
Here religion can center life’s ac- 
tivities, and give them an eternal 
meaning. 

Mahatma Ghandi represented the 
highest level of Hinduism with a 
considerable influence of Jesus and 
the New Testament. It has been 
said that never before had any In- 
dian taken so much interest in con- 
crete realities as Mr. Ghandi. 

While visiting with him in Ward- 
ha in 1985, the author asked him 
about asceticism. He said that sim- 
plicity of dress and of living was 
not an end but a means to enable 
him to identify himself with the 
needs of his people. 

He declared that the solution to 
the problems of people came from 
the proper spirit of love for people. 
He said to the author, “When I 
undertake something and then find 
that my own life is out of harmony 
with God’s love, I stop the activity 
and take time off to restore my 
spiritual life because love is so 
basic.” 

In one of his speeches to some 
students, Mr. Ghandi declared: 

To kill and to be killed in 
fighting an enemy are acts of 
bravery, but to stand the blows 
of your adversaries and not to 
retaliate is a greater form of 
bravery, and that is precisely 
what India has been training 
itself for. This struggle through 
nonviolence can be described 

as a process of purification. 
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The religion of Ghandi and his 
followers led to a nonviolent revolu- 
tion that resulted in India’s inde- 
pendence. 

Jainism 

In India, forty years before Bud- 
dha, a rich young man, Mahavira 
(599-527 3.c.), became an ascetic 
and gave impetus to the sect known 
as Jainism. His was a sort of as- 
ceticism without a deity. His fol- 
lowers today pray to him and wor- 
ship him. Jainism says that by pu- 
rity of conduct the soul cleanses 
itself from evil. It avoids the killing 
or damaging of life (ahimsa)—not 
out of compassion, but with the 
motive of perfection by the person 
who enters this non-activity. Jains 
gave up bloody sacrifice, the use of 
meat, and hunting and so became 
traders chiefly. The sect is diminish- 
ing in numbers and in influence. 


Buddhism 


Buddhism also sprang from Hin- 
duism and is “the religion of infinite 





compassion” based upon the “Four 
Noble Truths” taught by Gautama 
Buddha (about 586-488 B.c.) in his 
attempt to free himself and others 
from the “illusory” existence of 
mankind. This illusory existence is 
said to be due to elements like at- 
tachment to earth, thirst for power, 
and desire. 

Because of his great compassion 
for suffering humanity, Guatama 
Buddha refused to enter nirvana 
and remained on earth to comfort, 
inspire, and strengthen his fe’low- 
ers. “No man exists whose suffering 
is really his own.” 

Persecution led to the spread of 
Buddhism especially into Nepal, 
China, Korea, Tibet, and Japan. 
This form is called Mahayana 
(theistic) Buddhism. Hinayana 
(nontheistic) Buddhism is a world- 
renouncing, ascetic form particu- 
larly found in Ceylon, Burma, Thai- 
land, and Cambodia. 

Mahayana has much in common 
with Christianity. This form is more 
world-accepting. People worship 
Amida Buddha—Our Refuge. Maha- 
yana teaches purity, self-control, 
gentleness, loyalty, and compas- 
sion. It holds that Buddha lives in 
heaven and is one with God. He 
came to earth and took the form 
of a man. 

In Japan, one is impressed by the 
fact of different sects with their 
own special emphases. The found- 
ers of a religious system are in- 
fluenced by the times in which they 
live. Often their system changes as 
it moves into other lands. 
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Doctor Daiset T. Suzuki in his 
recent book describes the Zen sect 
in Japan as a conditioning force in 
Japanese culture and as a spiritual 
way of threading through the ap- 
pearances of reality to the state of 
enlightenment or satori. Its primary 
influence has been _ exercised 
through the great Zen masters who 
practiced the discipline in every 
aspect of their Japanese life. Reli- 
gious experience and esthetic expe- 
rience are one in Zen. Poetry, the 
art of the tea ceremony, and 
swordsmanship are formalized Zen 
disciplines; and an understanding 
of this fact is essential to the under- 
standing of at least the samurai 
class, if not much of Japanese cul- 
ture. 

Zen teaches that all things, death 
as well as birth, must be accepted 
with serene equanimity. The ideal 
state of oneness of all things is 
realized through a moral and in- 
tellectual discipline. Life is circum- 
scribed by the physical changing 
world, while our inmost nature is 
always aspiring after the Absolute. 

St. Shinran, born of noble family 
in 1173 in Kyoto, Japan, devoted 
himself in a Zen center to under- 
standing Buddhism. After a severe 
spiritual struggle of twenty years, 
he confessed: 

“How can I continue this fruitless 
moral discipline and _ intellectual 
studies which cannot extinguish 
love of this transient life?” His 
struggle to attain enlightenment by 
human power was found to be 
hopeless, and so he became con- 
verted to the Jodo Shu, the Pure 


Land Sect, and learned of the way 
of refuge through the supernatural 
power of Amidabutsu. 

Shortly, he married a princess. 
This started a reformation among 
Buddhist monks. Formerly they had 
given up secular life, subsisting on 
a diet of vegetables and rice, in 
order to realize pure spiritual life. 
This meant that only a minority 
could renounce secular life. St. 
Shinran and his teacher saw that 
man must face the natural world 
and live in it with supernatural 
help. These men were condemned 
to exile but they used their exile 
to convert people in the remote 
provinces to their faith, to the ideal 
life that all péople desire. It is an 
absolute reliance on the infinite 
compassion or love. All beings are 
endowed with equal nature for 
human values and the result de- 
pends upon self-effort in the divine 
faith. 

Today this Shin sect of Buddhism 
is a very large group in Japan. Their 
temples are numerous and some- 
times very large. In a recent visit 
to the very largest one in Kyoto, the 
Hongwanji, the author was greatly 
impressed by the vast area used; 
the numerous buildings, including 
those of an ancient shogun castle; 
the exquisite beauty of the art; and 
the vast gardens. 

In a long interview with the na- 
tional leader of Shin evangelism, it 
was interesting to learn of their pro- 
gram to spread their faith, espe- 
cially their work in hospitals and 
other social service and their 








organized work among young peo- 
ple and women. 

There are other schools of Bud- 
dhism in Japan such as those of 
Shingon and Tendai. It is said that 
Buddhism has meant more to Japan 
than to China. 


Shintoism 


The native religion of Japan was 
Shinto, a .primitive religion of a 
tribal sort embracing cults of na- 
ture in varied forms, ancestors, 
heads of clans, and heads of the 
nation, with an abundance of myths 
about the practice of these. It has 
been said that the Shinto worshiper 
is worshiping in many forms the 
ever-active life which is manifested 
equally in nature, men, and gods. 

Such a primitive nature-religion 
gradually was translated into an 
expression of belief of the Japanese 
people in itself. The real object be- 
came an aggressive nationalism that 
regarded the emperor as the head 
and guardian of all cults and the 
descendant of a sun-goddess, Ama- 
terasu. So the founding of the na- 
tion became a divine act. During 
the last world war, we saw the 
effect of this kind of religion in the 
activity of the Japanese nation. 

The beautiful shrines and the 
many tori marking their entrance, 
the ornate temples such as those at 
Ise, Nara, and at Nikko, the elab- 
orate festivals and processions, the 
great attention to bathing and 
cleanliness and ancestor worship 
are all parts of a culture developed 
under Shintoism. The goal of this 
religion was not to become godlike, 
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but to fit oneself into the Plan of 
Society. So the power of “the sword 
rose to challenge the power of the 
spirit.” 

Chinese Buddhism 


As Buddhism spread northward 
from India into China, it mingled 
with local beliefs and customs. In 
Tibet it joined with a local worship 
and produced Lamaism with a po- 
litical power assumed by the head 
of the hierarchy, the Dalai Lama, 
the heir of one who had taught 
escape from the world. 

The mixture of Buddhism with 
alien beliefs was prominent in 
China. The goddess Kwan-yin be- 
came important. Here Buddhism 
had vast influence, along with Tao- 
ism and Confucianism, and sur- 
vived much persecution. It gave 
prominence to numerous gods and 
in some ways reversed the earlier 
teachings of Buddhism. 


Confucianism 


Confucianism is said to have re- 
fined Japanese civilization and to 
have strengthened all its aristocrat- 
ic tendencies. This religion or phi- 
losophy of life was born in China 
through Confucius (551 B.c.-478 
B.C. ). 

In its early emphases Confucian- 
ism was an ethical culture. Confu- 
cius was the father of Chinese edu- 
cation. He humanized the hand- 
books and these affected China 
until recent times. His Analects, or 
maxims, permeated life. Nine Chi- 
nese classical books carry the name 
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of Confucius but he probably wrote 
but one and perhaps helped to edit 
another. 

Archery, ceremonials, poetry, and 
music were important methods of 
self-culture in the Confucian sys- 
tem. The rhythm and harmony 
found in Chinese art, vases, paint- 
ings, and buildings grew out of 
Confucianism. Its strong, ethical 
system is a form of human wisdom, 
the understanding of the cosmic 
order and of rules for living as a 
part of it. There is not a divine will 
above our own. Man is animated by 
the same life as the universe itself. 
Nature and man alike are aspects 
of the whole order of things, which 
is the Tao. The Confucian doctrines 
made an indelible impression on the 
succeeding generations in China. 
They gave serious attention to the 
art of living. It was finally the polit- 
ical system that yielded to the 
pressure of modern conditions. 


Taoism 


Taoism has much in common 
with Confucianism. These, together 
with Buddhism, were often inter- 
related in the lives of individuals. 

The three great religions of 
China are simply developments of 
primitive religion, although won- 
derful art and culture evolved. 
Animism seems to have been an 
important ingredient in all three. 
In Taoism it is seen expressing 
itself in the worship of the total 
order of things, including heaven 
(providence ) and earth, in order to 
create a life of harmony with the 
order. 


The discipline and ethics of Tao- 
ism aimed at controlling the work- 
ing of nature for man’s benefit. It 
taught humility and self-effacement 
and in its pure form led to a pas- 
sionless, placid, and pure quality of 
spirit. 

Islam 


Islam has spread widely from the 
Middle East over many parts of 
Africa and large areas of India, and 
once, for six hundred years, even 
contested the place of Christianity 
in Europe. 

The early Christian church ex- 
panded into Asia and Africa dur- 
ing the first five centuries of this 
era. To this day there is a Christian 
community in South India, the Mar 
Thoma Church, which was estab- 
lished there in the first century. It 
has its own schools and seminaries. 

Islam in its aggressiveness and 
conquest, however, set back the 
movement of Christianity for a 
thousand years in Asia and Africa. 
Their crusading spirit continues, 
even without wars or scimitars. 

Muslims are also still in Europe, 
and they are enthusiastically 
spreading their religion in Africa, 
Malaya, and elsewhere. In India 
there are a hundred million of them, 
and in the world two hundred fifty 
millions. 

Art, architecture, and other cul- 
tural influences from Islamic peo- 
ple of the Middle East and North 
Africa spread into Spain and pro- 
vided philosophy and science for 
Christians in medieval centuries, as 
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well as architecture such as the 
Alhambra and Alcasar. 

Islam started as a_ reforming 
movement in the midst of Judaism 
and Christianity. They have some 
elements in common. 

The discipline of prayer and fes- 
tival keeps the faith of the Muslim 
vital to him. Islam worships one 
God of the universe, who is arbi- 
trary in power. There is little room 
for man’s freedom. Unlike the 
Christian, the Muslim believes in 
the complete power of God over 
man’s actions. This tends to im- 
poverish human will. Thus, there 
is a problem for the Muslim in us- 
ing modern science; yet in Turkey 
scientific advances have been made 
by weakening the power of Islam. 

Islam must be understood as be- 
ing based on Mohammed and the 
Koran, but also it must be seen in 
the light of the historical, social, 
and cultural soil in which this faith 
developed. It is time for the Chris- 
tian world to understand these de- 
vout people. Their sense of brother- 
hood, their missionary zeal, and the 
responsibility of the laity may serve 
as a challenge to the Christian com- 
munity. 


Christianity in Africa and Asia 
While vast numbers of tribes in 


Africa continue their own peculiar 
forms of primitive religions, Chris- 
tian influences have entered Africa 
and Asia from America and from 
the colonial powers of Europe. 
Many different Christian denomi- 
nations have sent missionaries. 
Their schools, hospitals, literacy 
programs, and evangelism have had 
widespread influence; but in these 
vast continents the Christians are 
still a minority group. 

Wherever the European and 
American leader or missionary goes, 
he needs a clear understanding of 
the relation of religion to culture. 
The oneness of old cultures and 
their old religions must be recog- 
nized. When services are rendered 
to an older culture by those 
oriented to the Judao-Christian re- 
ligion, such leaders, visitors, offi- 
cials, educators, or medical people 
need to know the thought and cus- 
toms behind the practices of native 
people if they are to deal with them 
constructively and __ intelligently. 
Such study can begin in social 
studies in our schools and prepare 
the coming generations to deal 
more wisely with those people who 
have seemed strange, different, or 
far away. The amount to be learned 
is vast, partly because of such long 
neglect, but the need is imperative. 


IND C34! 


You can have education about international understanding but 
not education in international understanding without close con- 
tact with people from other parts of the world. 


—Margaret Mead 








Economic and Social Patterns... 





ey January 9, 1960, twelve 
hours out from London, our 
plane touched down at Entibbe, 
one of the capitals of Uganda. Our 
passport visas indicated that we 
were to spend several weeks in an 
area under British control. 

East Africa is made up of four 
territories: The Crown Colony of 
Kenya; the mandated Territory of 
Tanganyika; the Protectorate of 
Uganda; the island Sultanate of 
Zanzibar and Pemba, under British 
protection. 

Snow on the equator; sunbathing 
at 8,000 feet. Ocean liners beside 
frail sailing craft, unchanged in 
pattern since Sinbad’s day. Inter- 
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East Africa-1960 
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national aircraft cruising above the 
lands of native tribes who still live 
by the colorful rites and customs of 
primeval man. Paradoxes like these 
abound in East Africa. 

No introduction to East Africa 
would be complete without special 
mention of the Great Rift Valley. 
About one hundred thousand years 
before our arrival, a series of earth- 
quakes produced this giant crack, 
a mysterious geological fault, in 
the earth’s surface. 

The mountain rimmed cleft be- 
gins in Portuguese East Africa in 
the south and divides in Tanganyika 
into a western arm which ends in 
northern Uganda and an eastern 
arm which crosses Kenya and 
Ethiopia, joins the Red Sea, and 
terminates in the Dead Sea in Asia 
Minor. 
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The Rift is of the greatest geo- 
graphic and economic importance 
to East Africa. This giant crack is 
responsible for the chain of lakes 
and waterways in this area. Here 
is Lake Victoria, the source of the 
Nile; here, Lakes Tanganyika, Al- 
bert, Edward, Kivu. 

Here are Africa’s highest moun- 
tains—Kilimanjaro, Kenya, Meru, 
the Ruwenzori Range. Among the 
rich farming and cattle lands are 
active and extinct volcanoes. Here 
is Hell's Gate, the prehistoric outlet 
for the lakes that once filled the 
valley floor. Nearby is an obsidian 
mine which provided primitive man 
with arrow heads and axes. 

For twenty-five miles the Oldu- 
wai Gorge extends along the edge 
of the eastern Rift. We stood at its 
rim in early February. We were 
seeing the site of Dr. Leakey’s 
momentous discovery. Does it con- 
firm the hypothesis of Darwin that 
Africa would be revealed as the 
“cradle of man”? 

In the opinion of most archaeolo- 
gists, the nearly complete human 
skull which Dr. Leakey unearthed 
on July 17, 1959, is that of the 
earliest known man, who lived in 
Africa over six hundred thousand 
years ago. 

Geologically Africa is an old con- 
tinent; politically it is a new one. 
Today another series of earthquakes 
is changing the face of the conti- 
nent. The roar is not from land 
upheaval; it is the sound of mil- 
lions of African voices as they shout 
“Uhuru—Freedom.” 

East Africa, astride the equator, 


its climate tempered by altitude, is 
the environment of twenty million 
people, 98 per cent of whom are 
of Bantu stock. Here live over two 
hundred tribes, each with its own 
language, although Swahili, or its 
modifications, is spoken by the 
greatest number. 

Bantu is the term applied to the 
African, lighter in color than the 
Negro, who lives in the eastern re- 
gion of Africa from below the bulge 
to the Cape of Good Hope. Among 
the 2 per cent of the non-Bantu 
population in East Africa, the 
Asians outnumber the Europeans 
five to one. 


Bantu Tribal Organization 


Tribal organization is the basis 
of all Bantu life. Clannishness and 
kinship are maintained under a 
chief or king. Each tribe has its 
own roots, traditions, identity. Each 
tribe has its own code and rituals. 
Tribal scarification, dress, adorn- 
ment are the distinguishing fea- 
tures. There is great rivalry be- 
tween tribes; they wage frequent 
war against each other—the weap- 
ons, spears or bows and arrows. 
Life in the bush still shapes the 
daily lives of millions. 

Some tribes are progressive, high- 
ly intelligent; some in the bush, 
not yet aware of what we call so- 
cial consciousness. Aloof, proud, 
the Masai are united as a nation. 
The Chaggas have their own flag, 
national anthem, and federal or- 
ganization. The struggle is on be- 
tween Luos and Kikuyus for politi- 
cal leadership. Proud of thirty 
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generations of royal lineage, the Ba- 
gandas rate themselves superior to 
neighboring tribes. The patient 
Bahutos, tired of tribute and serv- 
ice to the overlord Natutsis, turned 
suddenly in October, 1959, and 
drove the cattle kings across the 
border. 

Through inheritance or by ap- 
pointment, the chief or king is the 
ruler of the tribe. A council of 
elders and medicine men assist him. 
Among the more progressive tribes, 
a chiefs duties have been re- 
defined. He has been to college or 
sends his sons there. He collects 
the taxes, interprets the policy of 
the colonial governor to the people. 
Some are Christian, some Moslem. 
In Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda, 
where colonial governors are still 
titular heads, executive and legisla- 
tive councils or their equivalent 
are functioning. This is a part of 
the basic British policy—that is, of 
preparing Bantus by slow stages 
for self-government. They are 
“learning to do by doing.” 


Influence of Ismaelis 

A 1955 report, “Statistics of Re- 
ligions in East Africa,” lists, in 
round numbers: 


Christians: Catholic and Protestant 
3,600,000 (36,000 whites) 


Moslems: _ 3,560,000 
Hindus, 
Confucianists: 67,500 
Pagan or 
ts: 12,000,000 





1From a pamphlet entitled sy onl of Re- 
ligion in Africa, compiled by Dr. John L. Com- 
baire can eile by the Cai pac Foreign 
Mission Society, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


The Moslems present the great- 
est challenge to Christian conver- 
sion. They were here first. East 
Africa is in the “slave belt.” For 
over 250 years the Arabs decimated 
the populations as they penetrated 
into the country in search of “black 
ivory.” Rectangular huts in native 
villages testify to Arab occupation. 
Today there is a Moslem mosque 
in every city or town or near a 
cluster of villages. The late Aga 
Khan, head of the Khoja Moslems, 
known as the Ismaelis, directed his 
followers—there are seventy thou- 
sand in Kenya alone—to “act like 
permanent citizens in their new 
home.” This directive, issued in 
1946, has had far-reaching social, 
economic, and political results. 

The Aga Khan was certainly 
aware that changes in government 
and political control were inevita- 
ble. In conversations with British 
officials I learned that the moderat- 
ing influence of the Aga Khan had 
done much to check anti-British 
feeling. Indeed, some stated that 
the Ismaelis were more concerned 
with making money. 

British and Germans, residents for 
three generations in East Africa, 
claim this country as home. But 
the Moslems have been in East 
Africa for centuries. The entire 
coastline of Kenya and Tanganyika 
is steeped in Arabian Nights tradi- 
tion. There is ample evidence of 
the struggle between Arab civiliza- 
tion and Portuguese rule, which 
ended with the Arabs as victors. 

The religion founded by Mo- 
hammed established a temporal as 
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well as a spiritual power; a social 
system as well as a religion, with 
no color bar. History attests to the 
attainment of these objectives. 

In the early nineteen hundreds, 
a missionary movement was or- 
ganized by the Pakistani Moslems, 
the Aga Khan their spiritual head. 
Its agents entered the continent 
through East Africa to begin a 
well organized program of conver- 
sion. As the leader of the move- 
ment the Aga Khan and his suc- 
cessors would be responsible for 
its successful operation. 

Arab nationalism, revived be- 
tween the two World Wars, has as 
its major objective an empire of 
Arab-Moslem states. This revival, 
of course, accelerated the Ismaeli 
program in East Africa. 

In 1955, the Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D.C., published a 
small book entitled, Egypt’s Libera- 
tion, the Philosophy of the Revolu- 
tion. Its author is Col. Gamal Abdul 
Nasser. It is a collection of notes, 
compiled by Col. Nasser, record- 
ing his impressions of the changes 
in the Egyptian system of govern- 
ment. 

Col. Nasser has written: “We can- 
not in any way stand aside even if 
we wish to, from the sanguinary 
and dreadful struggle now raging 
in the heart of Africa between five 
million Whites and two hundred 
million Africans. We cannot for one 
principal and clear reason, namely, 
that we are in Africa.” 

In another paragraph he con- 
tinues. “We cannot under any con- 
ditions relinquish our responsibility 


in helping to diffuse the light of 
civilization into the furthest part 
of that virgin jungle.” 

Col. Nasser’s statements have not 
been a deterrent to the Ismaelis 
program in East Africa. Authorities 
on government and political econ- 
omy are of the opinion that he is 
trying to establish an “African 


Bloc,” as a balance of power be- 


tween the Western Powers and the 
Soviet Union. 

The Ismaeli have strengthened 
their economic power by buying 
and developing more land, by main- 
taining their control as merchants 
and bankers. The Moslem traders 
are just as zealous to spread their 
religion as Europeans are to spread 
Christianity. The Aga Khan Mis- 
sion at Missoma is an example of 
the kinds of service available to 
the Bantu—education, employment, 
financial aid. 

Cultured, well educated, highly 
intelligent Moslems continue to 
serve with distinction as mayors of 
cities, in cabinet posts, in legis- 
lative assemblies. 

In October, 1960, Tanganyika 
elected its first President, Mr. Julius 
J. Nyerue, a Christian Bantu. In 
Kenya, under a new Constitution 
and Bill of Rights, elections will be 
held in January, 1961. The Moslems 
through education, experience, and 
numerical strength should exert 
tremendous influence. 

By contrast, the Hindus, often 
politically active as a discontented 
minority, are leaving the country. 
Video-tape recordings of incidents 
and conditions in Nairobi and 
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Mombasa depict what may become 
a mass exodus. 

Shops in Nairobi owned by 
Hindus are closed, ownership signs 
removed. Dock scenes at Mombasa 
showed Hindus, especially women 
and children, embarking for “home,” 
presumably for India and the Far 
East. Ship and plane bookings are 
filled as far in advance as Septem- 
ber, 1961. 

But the Ismaeli Moslems, obey- 
ing the directive of 1946, are re- 
maining at home. 


Bantu Religions 


We define “animism,” common 
in its crudest form in certain savage 
superstitions, as the belief that 
every natural object possesses an 
inherent spiritual being or soul. 
This is the essential principle of 
life, and after death the spirit 
passes to other persons or objects. 

The Bantu worships his ances- 
tors. He believes in good and evil 
spirits. In modes of life, in habits 
of work, in political reactions, this 





animist belief is a strong though in- 
visible factor. 

He worships the spirit of Mount 
Kilimanjaro; when he dies, asks to 
be buried facing it. The windows 
of his hut are blocked to keep out 
evil spirits. No one is permitted to 
die inside the home of a Kikuyu. 
He eats the body of a dead chief or 
of anyone whose spirit he wishes 
to inherit. Worship of the spirit of 
the leopard inspires the terrifying 
practices of the Leopard Men, still 
an active, secret organization. 

The Bantu prays to gods or 
spirits before choosing his plot of 
land, before clearing it, in cultivat- 
ing it, in imploring rain for it, be- 
fore gathering its harvest. He prays 
to his good spirits for help in war, 
in the hunt, before all rituals and 
ceremonies. He prays to the evil 
ones to avert disaster. 

The fetish is any man or object 
worshiped because of its inherent 
magical power or because it is be- 
lieved to be the abode of a god or 
spirit. There is a curious alliance 
among some educated po- 
litical leaders, tribal chiefs, 
and fetish chiefs. Some po- 
litical leaders have resorted 
to pagan practices in order 
to arouse and so to control 
more completely the rank 
and file. 

The negation of religion, 
secularism, is becoming a 
destroyer of religion in East 
Africa today. The Bantu 
selected for scholarship 
study in Russia returns 
well indoctrinated with a 
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godless philosophy. Radio Mos- 
cow’s message reaches many. Some- 
one has said that racialism is the 
new religion of Africa. 


East African Arts 


Rhythmic chants of men in the 
fields, on the roads, in the packing 
sheds—this is the native music that 
I heard in East Africa. African mu- 
sic is based largely on the drum. 
The thump of the drum and the 
shrieks of the people are usually a 
part of all religious ceremonies 
and arouse the natives to fanatic 
frenzy. 

Dancing is as old as Africa. Tribal 
dances are prayers to the gods. Like 
prayers they are a form of ritual. 
The drummer has a special place 
in tribal life. He sets the tempo of 
the dance, maintaining a sense of 
unity. His tom-tom or jungle drum 
sends a wireless message through 
the bush to announce his coming. 
He is a living newspaper. He keeps 
the people informed, tribal history 
and tradition alive. In contrast 
Uganda’s Mobile News Service 
brings news to the tribes in the 
bush through its trucks carrying 
portable radio programs. 

The inspiration of much of East 
African art is religious, expressed 
in tiny fetish altars, which we saw 
in the bush, in charms worn to 
ward off evil spirits, in tribal dress 
and adornment. At the mission 
schools tribal art is being studied 
for its own sake and as an expres- 
sion of the culture from which it 
is derived. 


Economic and Social Changes 


The emergence of a new class 
marks the greatest change in the 
social life of the Bantu—the class 
of the worker. The unskilled fill 
service jobs, drive cabs, work in 
the fields. Ambition and more than 
a smattering of modern knowledge 
equips for clerical, ranger, or mi- 
nor civil service appointments. 
Technical and vocational training 
programs are producing increasing- 
ly large numbers of skilled artisans, 
farmers, cattlemen. 

At the upper end of the scale are 
the professional men, the elite of 
Bantu society. They hold degrees 
from African and European univer- 
sities. Many are Ph.D.’s from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. This is the 
class of the teachers, ministers, 
priests, engineers, a few lawyers, 
industrial managers, doctors. One 
of the finest surgeons in all Africa 
is an alumnus of Kampala’s Ma- 
kerere University. It is now coedu- 
cational and women are being 
trained for the professions. 

These professional men and 
women represent their tribes in 
legislative councils and are inter- 
ested in the development of all 
areas of native economy. A few are 
wealthy, even by American stand- 
ards, with coffee, cotton, sisal, and 
tea plantations the source of their 
income. They have adopted West- 
ern dress and standards of living. 
For most of this group the culture 
is not a veneer. 

From its members will come the 
responsible enlightened leadership, 
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dedicated to principle, not passion. 
They will form the educated cadre 
to lead the people in self-govern- 
ment within the Commonwealth. 
For Tanganyika, at least, independ- 
ence is not far away. 

“Roads and water,” this is the 
universal answer to my question: 
“What do you think has contributed 
most to the development of your 
country?” Roads have been named 
“the viaducts of civilization.” 

Until the coming of the white 
man, the Bantu had few economic 
needs. Through his garden patch 
and by hunting, raiding, or barter, 
his simple wants were satisfied. 
Modern rapid freight and passenger 
service, the building and improve- 
ment of dry roads and bridges have 
made the white man’s products 
available to him and provided the 
outlet for his own production. 

The land is the basis of East 
African economy. “Tickle the soil 
of Uganda and it will smile for 
you.” 

“Agriculture and husbandry will 
always be the major industries of 
East Africa, . . . and should be 
treated as such . . .” is a statement 
of British policy made in the 1920's. 
Its major objectives: 

To increase the potentiality and 
quantity of food and cash crops. 

To develop through new crops, 
new markets, more employment. 

To improve the breeding of cat- 
tle. 

To improve the health of the 
Bantu. 

To raise the standard of living 
and social status. 


The results of soil conservation 
and reclamation, of terracing, irri- 
gation, and crop rotation have 
brought prosperity to the agricul- 
tural tribes through cash crops, 
through herds of pedigreed cattle. 

In Uganda an African Chamber 
of Commerce, a Cooperative and 
Savings Bank set up to lend money 
to Bantus only, an East African 
Housing Program, a ban on land 
owning by any but Bantus testify 
to the extent of government coop- 
eration. 

The Faculty of Agriculture at 
Makerere College gives “on the job 
training,” working with the Cotton 
Research Center at Namulengo. 
Mission and public schools are rais- 
ing the social status of farmer and 
artisan. District commissioners have 
increased the number of tribal 
trade, agricultural, and homemak- 
ing schools, begun by the mission- 
aries and still maintained by them. 


Industries in East Africa 


When, in the foreseeable future, 
the Sukuma Land Conservation 
Project is functioning fully, arid 
Tanganyika will prosper through a 
system of dams and reservoirs. 

The key to the development of 
secondary industries in East Africa 
is the sixteen million pound (£16,- 
000,000) dam and hydro-electric 
plant at Jinja. The dam, a half-mile 
in width, makes Lake Victoria the 
world’s largest reservoir. Piping of 
its water for drinking and for irri- 
gation means definite improvement 
in health and the economy. Two 
hundred varieties of fish furnish 
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protein elements lacking in the 
Bantu diet. And a new industry— 
fish processing and packing—pro- 
vides new markets and employment 
opportunities. 

Electric power from Jinja is 
available for all of East Africa and 
for adjoining countries. The hydro- 
electric plant harnesses the Nile 
at the start of its course to the 
Mediterranean. Electric trains trav- 
el westward to the cobalt and cop- 
per mines in the Ruwenzories. 


Status of Bantu Women 


What is the place of the Bantu 
woman in East Africa’s social and 
economic structure? Space limita- 
tion permits but a brief considera- 
tion of the subject. 

She bears and raises the chil- 
dren, cares for the home, works on 
the land. As a member of a tribe, 
she conforms to its code, customs, 
rituals, some of which are shock- 
ing and revolting to us. But old 
Africa still rules supreme among 
many tribes. 

With dignity, grace, and perfect 
balance, hundreds of women 
passed us on roads en route to 
water, to market, or to other vil- 
lages. The baby strapped to her 
back, the toddler held by one hand, 
the heavy load carried so securely 
on her head made us envy the 
grace of her posture and realize 
that literally she was a “bearer of 
burdens.” 

The variations in intelligence 
among the tribes makes it difficult 


to generalize about the status of 
women. The Chagga girl is not 
forced to marry against her will; 
the Kikuyu women may own land; 
but the haughty Natutsis rate wom- 
en after their cattle. Among other 
tribes, the lion’s share of body- 
building foods is reserved for fa- 
ther and older sons, a contributing 
cause of malnutrition among young- 
er children and nursing mothers. 

Practically all East Africans, ex- 
cept the Christians, are polyga- 
mous. The Bantu convert to Mos- 
lemism learns that the new religion 
demands little modification of his 
way of life. The Koran permits a 
man to own four wives. Polygamy 
has its roots in religious and eco- 
nomic life of the tribe, in the desire 
for offspring, the deepest instinct 
among Africans. 

The contribution made by Chris- 
tian missionaries in raising the 
status of Bantu women is incal- 
culable. But I have seen abundant 
evidence that they have met the 
challenge of the tremendous task 
confronting them, with courage and 
dedication. 

In ancient times the blacks were 
known to be so wise, so gentle to 
strangers that many believed that 
the gods sprang from them. Homer 
sings of the father of the gods and 
says that when Jupiter wishes to 
take a holiday, he “goes to the sea 
and visits the homes of the blacks, 
a people humble, devout, cour- 
teous.” 

I found them so. 
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Pakistan - Country of Contrasts 


Marjorie H. Silvis 


W's Rupyarp Krpuinc lived 
in the area that is now called 
Pakistan, he wrote, “Oh, East is 
East and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet.” Kipling, how- 
ever, did not anticipate the Ameri- 
can Fulbrighter who today finds 
himself in the most enviable and yet 
most challenging position of all 
educators. Through this program 
the East and West have met, and 
from it have come deep understand- 
ing, lasting friendships, and a fer- 
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vent desire to further the exchange 
of ideas among the peoples of the 
world. Certainly this program pro- 
vides one very important way of 
resolving some of our international 
problems. It is only in understand- 
ing another people’s culture that we 
can possibly know the people them- 
selves. This give and take of what 
is best in all cultures results in 
sympathetic understanding which 
is the basic premise in establish- 
ing world peace. 

Initial adjustment to an unfamil- 
iar culture may be difficult because 
there are no antibiotics that have 





any therapeutic effect on culture 
shock. Even though there exist tre- 
mendous cultural differences in the 
far flung regions of the world, one 
consideration is basic: All mankind 
is one family. During our academic 
year in Pakistan, we came to know 
that the people we lived and 
worked with there were no differ- 
ent from our friends and neighbors 
at home, except in unimportant 
ways. As Pearl Buck writes in My 
Several Worlds, “We have the same 
hopes and fears, the same dreams 
of goodness and peace.” 

Amid our feverish and excited 
preparations at home for our term 
abroad, my husband and I had 
given thoughtful consideration to 
our appointment. Soon after be- 
coming settled in Pakistan, we 
realized that our mission could be 
accomplished only if we exhibited 
a spirit of tolerance and under- 
standing for the people of our host 
country and their customs. Our pur- 
pose would be defeated if we al- 
lowed ourselves to indulge in the 
luxurious and superficial living 
typical of many Americans abroad, 
yet totally out of character for these 
same Americans at home. 

We reached the end of our three- 
day trip and the beginning of the 
most enriching year of our lives on 
a hot, humid morning in July. It 
was not many hours after our 
aircraft had landed in Karachi that 
the impact of this strange malady, 
culture shock, took effect. Most of 
the familiar signs and symbols of 
social intercourse had disappeared, 
as one would expect when entering 
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a culture completely different from 
one’s own. The scenes which un- 
folded, as we drove from the air- 
port to the Metropole Hotel, were 
a network of contrasts—views from 
the Arabian Nights interspersed 
with glimpses of western cosmopol- 
itan life. As our station wagon 
headed down the highway toward 
the city, we observed, on both sides 
of the road, block upon block of 
impressive, concrete buildings— 
homes, hotels, and business estab- 
lishments. The pathetic squalor of 
the mud huts of the refugees added 
a rude accent to the modern archi- 
tecture. Here was a world of beard- 
ed men in turbans and pantaloons 
and veiled and unveiled women 
moving along the road with other 
nationals dressed in western clothes. 
Ox-drawn carts, herds of milk-pro- 
ducing buffaloes, goats, and cows 
hindered our speed as we proceed- 
ed into the heart of the city. The 
sight of the slowly moving camel 
caravans with their jingling bells 
will always be a nostalgic memory. 

In the city these strange sights 
were still present, but the animals 
and carts were mingled with high- 
powered European- and American- 
made cars, bicycles, city buses, and 
taxis, all going in every which direc- 
tion and flooding the wide Bundy 
street. 

We had been met at the airport 
by the Pakistani secretary of the 
United States Foundation of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Jafar, who, typical of 
his people, was genuinely friendly 
and helpful. Thanks to his kindly 


and protective advice, we never 
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suffered excessive culture shock 
symptoms. 

After this initial exposure to our 
host country and its hospitable peo- 
ple, we were impatient to be on 
our way a thousand miles north- 
west to the city of Abbottabad. This 
was to be our home for the next 
nine months. 

Our journey north was another 
experience in contrasts. We made 
the first lap of our trip in a four- 
motored Constellation plane be- 
longing to the government-owned 
Pakistan International Airlines. 
During our flight we were served 
our first typical Pakistani dinner, 
consisting of roasted chicken, pilau 
(a rice and vegetable dish), and 
curry. It was exotically spiced, 
though a bit too hot for our tem- 
perate western palates. We were 
impressed by the charm and grace 
of our English-speaking Pakistani 
stewardess. Her uniform of green 
and white, made in the style of the 
women’s national dress, consisted 
of shalwar (pajama type pants), 
kemise (a long overdress), and 
dopatta (a wide, softly draped stole 
which the Pakistani women wear 
so gracefully ). 

It was fascinating to watch the 
changes in the geography of the 
country as we left the arid and bar- 
ren wastes of the Sindh desert and 
flew over the wheat fields of the 
Punjab area. The farther north we 
journeyed, the more familiar the 
landscape became with its grass, 
trees, and garden flowers of com- 
mon Minnesota varieties. 


Flying time ended when our 
plane landed in Rawalpindi, the 
third largest city in West Pakistan 
and the new capital. We were sev- 
enty miles from our new home. 
Since there were no air routes to 
Abbottabad, it was necessary for 
us to transfer to a government bus. 
Provisions for our tickets and trans- 
fer of luggage had to be made by 
the hotel management in Rawal- 
pindi. English was far less common 
in the northern area, and we need- 
ed an interpreter to make our wants 
known. 

The two and a half hour bus trip 
from Rawalpindi kept us entranced 
and occupied with silent thoughts. 
We were totally absorbed in the 
changing scenes without and the 
activity within the bus. We were 
surrounded by nationals in native 
dress, all busily engaged in con- 
versing in the national Urdu lan- 
guage. We were getting more inti- 
mate glimpses of the tiny villages 
where the greatest part of Pakis- 
tan’s population lives. Several times 
the bus made short stops at tea 
houses. At these times it was com- 
pletely vacated except for the two 
bewildered Americans. Some of our 
fellow travelers took tea and pe- 
coras, pastries filled with highly 
spiced ground meat. Others hurried 
to the fruit stalls in the bazaar 
and returned with reed shopping 
baskets loaded with oranges, 
tangerines, and grapefruit. We 
later learned that we were travel- 
ing through the citrus fruit belt of 
the country. 
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As our bus proceeded north over 
the narrow black-top road, we were 
aware of the change in means of 
transportation. With the exception 
of an occasional government bus, 
the road was overrun with donkeys, 
tonga carriages (two-wheeled, 
horse-drawn buggies), and foot 
travelers whose meager income did 
not allow even the low cost of a 
tonga ride. Traveling by foot was 
no mean achievement for these 
lean villagers whose path, like ours, 
was making a steady incline into 
the foothills of the Himalayans. 

It was dark when our bus reached 
the peak of the last, big hill which 
was keeping the view of Abbotta- 
bad from us. Then, suddenly the 
road straightened and began de- 
scending into a valley of a million 
blinking lights. At last we were at 
home in Pakistan. 

Abbottabad is a city far removed 
from the cosmopolitan influences of 
Lahore and Karachi. We were 
grateful that we had escaped living 
within the social limitations of the 
American settlements in these cities. 
Ours was to be a rich and reward- 
ing life with the nationals whom 
we came to know and love as 
friends. 

We had no more than washed the 
travel dust from our faces and 
started unpacking in our rooms in 
Hotel Abbottabad, when we heard 
a knock on our door. It was a wel- 
come sound, for we were feeling a 
bit lonely and apprehensive of our 
next move and wanted someone to 
talk with. Mr. Farooq and Mr. 
Islam will never know how much 


their visit that night meant to us. 
They had come to welcome us to 
Abbottabad and to the government 
college, for they were to be my 
husband’s faculty colleagues. The 
purpose of their visit was dual, 
however, and they frankly admit- 
ted they were curious to meet the 
new American teacher and his wife. 

When we were settled and had 
become a part of the community, 
we began to understand some of 
the problems facing Pakistan. The 
country is called a “geographic ab- 
surdity,” for the West wing lies one 
thousand miles across India from 
the East wing. There are differ- 
ences in both the culture and the 
language of the two wings. The 
language problem is further com- 
plicated by the variations from 
province to province within the 
West wing. The rapid increase of 
population, extreme poverty of the 
masses, low standards of health and 
sanitation, status of women, status 
of labor, and the high rate of illit- 
eracy present such a maze of social 
and economic problems to be solved 
as to stagger the westerner. 

At present Pakistan has vigorous 
leadership under President Ayub 
Khan, but conflicts arise among his 
people, who enjoy the freedom of 
democracy but lack the experience 
of self-government. Pakistan is a 
young nation, but its culture is cen- 
turies old. Many traditions will 
have to be revised to adapt their 
culture to the ways of democratic 
living. We are watching with great 
interest the program of “Basic De- 
mocracies” which President Ayub 
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has introduced to facilitate educa- 
tion in government, starting at the 
local village level. 

Realizing that it was our respon- 
sibility and privilege not only to 
demonstrate the best in our culture 
but also to absorb all we could 
about theirs, we adopted an open- 
door policy. From the day that we 
arrived, we never turned a national 
away from our door nor refused an 
invitation to a Pakistani home, no 
matter how humble. Through our 
association with our servants, ba- 
zaar tradesmen, college faculty, col- 
lege boys, and military men, we 
gained some insight into the social 
and economic conditions. 

We learned something about the 
status of labor from our servant 
Ali, as well as from the laborers in 
the bazaar. It was difficult for us 
to understand the attitude toward 
labor and the laborer. In Pakistan 
labor is cheap and, so, has lost its 
dignity. 

It seemed preposterous for me to 
hire full-time help when I was not 
teaching, but I soon realized that 
the work I did at home, I could not 
do in Pakistan. Washing machines 
and dryers, electric irons and mix- 
masters, electric stoves and frying 
pans, refrigerators and freezers, 
vacuum cleaners and floor shampoo 
machines, flush toilets and hot 
water heaters are rarely found in 
average Pakistani households. They 
are available only to the wealthy 
because they are not locally manu- 
factured. There exists, instead, a 
servant class consisting of millions 


of men whose daily existence de- 
pends on being hired to do the 
work of these appliances. At a cost 
of 175 rupees or $35 a month, we 
secyred the services of three help- 
ers. This included one full-time 
helper, our cook-bearer Ali, and 
two part-time helpers, a laundry- 
man and a sweeper. 

Ali was head of our household. 
He arrived every morning at five 
to heat water in huge tins for our 
baths. He cooked and served our 
meals, shopped daily for food, suf- 
ficient only for the day, boiled our 
drinking water and soaked our 
fruit and vegetables in disinfectant 
to protect our health, checked out 
and in our laundry with the laun- 
dryman, supervised the sweeper, 
kept our household accounts, served 
tea and dinner to our countless 
guests, and stayed near us to attend 
our every need until we retired at 
night. To us he was man of in- 
telligence, honesty, and devotion; 
his dedicated purpose was to serve 
us well. To our national colleagues 
he was a servant and was assigned 
a servant’s status. He maintained 
his position as a servant even with 
us and felt embarrassed when we 
made overtures of thoughtfulness 
or consideration to him. 

Our laundryman washed and 
ironed our clothes daily for the 
mere sum of twenty rupees or four 
dollars a month. I could well im- 
agine what a physically exhausting 
job it was to wash by hand and 
iron starched clothes with a char- 
coal iron. 


I will never forget our sweeper 
bent over his short two-foot broom 
in a back-breaking position as he 
swept our rooms several times a 
day. We were living in a military 
cantonment area which demanded 
that all night soil be disposed of at 
once and transported five miles in 
order to insure better health con- 
ditions. Many times a day the 
sweeper entered the outside door 
provided for him in our bathroom 
and carried the vessels of night soil 
away to the place of disposal. 

The Pakistani government paid 
us a high salary according to the 
educators’ salary scale, and we 
would have been willing to pay 
these men higher salaries. However, 
it would be a breach of their stand- 
ards of payment to impose our ar- 
bitrary salary scale for domestics. 
It would create a false standard of 
living for them within the frame- 
work of their culture. 

We often felt that the payment 
for labor was not commensurate 
with the amount of labor involved. 
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We were not prepared to live in an 
unfurnished home in Pakistan, but 
for health reasons, we had to set 
up housekeeping. Ali had sheets, 
pillowcases, and two beautifully 
hand-quilted comforters made for 
us in the bazaar for sixty rupees or 
twelve dollars. 

The price of hand tailoring was 
another example of the low cost of 
labor. I could never resist the hand- 
blocked prints I saw in the bazaar. 
I could have a blouse or skirt sewn 
for seventy-five cents and a dress, 
for one dollar. All I needed to sup- 
ply were my measurements and a 
picture or sketch of the desired 
style. This included home fittings 
and alterations, for Ali never al- 
lowed payment until I was satisfied. 

We could not help deplore a situ- 
ation in which many men never 
realize their full potential. It is dis- 
heartening that circumstances re- 
quire them to earn their living at 
such menial chores because no oth- 
er employment is available. 

Our social life revolved 
around the college teach- 
ers and their wives, the 
students and their families, 
and some professional and 
military men. Farooq and 
Islam were but two of the 
many male visitors who 
called on us during our first 
days in Abbottabad. I was 
soon to learn that among 
the Pakistanis, men and 
women do not mingle so- 
cially, except in military 
circles. 
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Many of the women in Pakistan 
have put aside the Purdah system, 
wearing of the veil. Educational 
opportunities are opening to them 
and more women are entering the 
professions of law, medicine, edu- 
cation, and social work. This was 
more evident in the large cities, 
however, than in our locality. 

On one of my first visits to the 
bazaar, I could not help noticing 
the presence of women clad in long, 
black, sheer overgarments which 
extended from the top of their 
heads to their feet, completely hid- 
ing their faces. Others wore a long, 
white garment made of coarsely 
woven cotton. I discovered later 
that the sheer, black veil was worn 
by women from a higher social- 
economic bracket than those in the 
white. 

Only two of the faculty wives had 
abandoned this custom. Although 
they and their husbands were fre- 
quent guests in our home, as we 
were in theirs, they did not socialize 
with single men, or married men 
whose wives observed the veil, nor 
did they move about freely in the 
town. Both these women were well 
educated. However, I met other 
well-educated women who still ob- 
served the veil. It was a cultural 
tradition quite firmly intrenched in 
our town. 

The life of the women, in the 
veil or out, had the same restric- 
tions. They attended women’s tea 
parties, college dramatics events on 
ladies’ nights, and movies, sitting 
in the section for “women only.” 
They rarely went into the bazaar 





unless accompanied by their hus- 
bands or servants. To walk about 
alone made them appear bold and 
immodest. I met many of these 
women at tea parties and found 
them not only charming and attrac- 
tive but also intelligent. I realized 
what a tremendous contribution 
they could make in building a bet- 
ter society for their country. 

Our most rewarding experiences 
came in visiting the village homes 
of our college boys. The prepara- 
tions made for our visits were elab- 
orate. Weeks before the event the 
boys would come to us “to finalize 
the program,” as they expressed it. 
All our needs were provided for, 
including transportation, which was 
usually via a horse-buggy. It was 
on these occasions that we saw the 
humble life of the villagers in their 
mud houses. Even there the women 
were excluded from the party. 
Since I represented the western 
culture, I was not assigned the 
status of a Pakistani woman. At 
these functions I took tea with the 
men. After refreshments our male 
host escorted me to another part 
of the house to meet the women of 
the household. I always enjoyed 
this part of the party. These women 
neither spoke nor understood Eng- 
lish, but a smile and a warm hand- 
shake are understood in any lan- 
guage. I felt more successful in 
these gatherings after I had studied 
Urdu and could express a few ele- 
mentary words of gratitude. My 
husband was never granted the 
privilege of meeting these women. 
Our college teachers represented 





the middle class. While their homes 
were comfortable in comparison 
with the village homes we visited, 
they were infinitely more humble 
than the homes of middle class 
Americans. 

The joint family system, which 
we observed in all the homes we 
visited, seemed a phenomenon to 
us. We could appreciate its ad- 
vantages in caring for the aged and 
those incapable of earning a living. 
We could understand how the in- 
fluence of the closely knit family 
reduced the rate of juvenile delin- 
quency in Pakistan. On the other 
hand, we felt it increased the re- 
sponsibility and limited the oppor- 
tunity of self-expression for many 
young men. 

Any people can face and solve 
problems when a state of good 
health exists, but the area of health 
and sanitation presents another ob- 
stacle to Pakistanis. We saw good 
medical facilities and very ade- 
quate hospitals in our town, but 
these facilities are more available 
than utilized. Uneducated people 
must be trained to accept services 
of this kind. We visited a tubercu- 
losis sanitarium located thirty miles 
from our town. We were told about 
the highly skilled chest surgery per- 
formed there. Yet in neighboring 
villages, people suffering from the 
scourge of tuberculosis were seek- 
ing relief from men who prepared 
and sold herbs as cures for all ills. 

Ignorance and illiteracy are al- 
ways a hindrance to progress in 
any country. With 84 per cent of 
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its population illiterate, Pakistan’s 
greatest challenge is that of educa- 
tion. Until recently less than 50 
per cent of the boys were receiving 
any formal elementary training. 
The percentage was even less for 
girls. For my husband, a western 
educator, the most exasperating 
aspect of his work was teaching a 
curriculum so unrelated to the 
needs of the Pakistani youth. These 
young people must be equipped to 
serve their country within the 
framework of their own culture. 
Technical education, still at a mini- 
mum, is so necessary. School build- 
ings, equipment, and textbooks are 
sorely needed as are qualified 
teachers. 

To the tourist the lives of these 
people may seem drab and austere, 
but a tourist cannot share the hap- 
piness of the people. His momen- 
tary glance gives only a superficial 
impression. There is a difference 
between “traveling through” and 
“living in” a country. There are 
festive occasions, family celebra- 
tions, and religious observances 
that bring color and joy into the 
lives of a people. We have shared 
in these experiences and have been 
daily recipients of their genuine 
friendliness and goodness. It is lit- 
tle wonder that the welfare of 
Pakistan and its people will always 
be of deep concern to us. 

If the zeal and enthusiasm of the 
new leaders and the determined 
purpose of the people to preserve 
their young Muslim nation prevails, 
Pakistan must emerge a successful 
democracy. 





The Many Faces of Change 





Excerpts from the Symposium 
Presented at the 1960 International Convention 


The Changing Social Scene. . . 


N A RECENT editorial William I. 

Nichols, editor and publisher of 
This Week magazine, said, “Surely, 
there was never a more thrilling 
time to be alive than now. What 
makes it most thrilling to me is 
not the exploration of space, but 
what is happening right here on 
our own planet. Right now in our 
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world we are seeing the swift dis- 
appearance of the faceless masses 
of humanity, and in their stead the 
emergence of millions of individ- 
ual human beings—black, yellow, 
brown, and white—who are becom- 
ing conscious of their right to hope 
and aspiration, to life that is more 
than miserable existence.” 

With this kind of world emerging 
all around us, with advances inmeth- 
ods of travel, in communication, 














in automation, this is certainly a 
time for greatness for all Ameri- 
cans, and particularly for those of 
us engaged in the field of educa- 
tion. 


Population Explosion and 
Population Shifting 


In an article in Today's Health 
last October, Ray Vickers said, “In 
Calcutta, India, a million people 
live on sidewalks and open lots. So 
crowded is the city that there aren't 
enough homes to house all the 
ragged near-starving people who 
swarm the streets. In Chicago, New 
York, Los Angeles, and other U. S. 
metropolitan cities nobody sleeps 
on the streets. But our cities are 
also becoming crowded—in fact, so 
crowded that anybody who wants 
a home, a yard, and a garden now 
must head for suburbs which may 
be located up to 50 miles from a 
downtown job.” 

According to information from 
the United Nations Population 
Commission, the world’s population 
is now increasing twice as fast as it 
did only twenty years ago. Today 
it totals 2.8 billion, but by 1975 it 
will increase to a huge figure of 
3.6 to 3.9 billion. 

In America, according to a re- 
port from Secretary James P. Mitch- 
ell, U. S. Department of Labor, our 
population will increase from 180 
million to 208 million over the next 
decade. Birth rates are expected to 
remain high and death rates to con- 
tinue to decline. Especially rapid 
population growth will occur among 
youth reaching working age. The 
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number of young people reaching 
eighteen each year (ready to enter 
the labor force or go on to college ) 
will increase from 2.6 million in 
1960 to 3.8 million in 1965, a rise 
of nearly 50 per cent. 

One of the dramatic features 
about the population “powder keg” 
is the manner in which Asiatic na- 
tions are out-racing white nations. 
Asia has half of the world’s people 
now and is growing at the rate of 
twenty-four million persons a year. 
In another fifty years half of the 
world’s population may be Chinese. 
Yet Asiatic countries are the most 
underdeveloped, not even able to 
care for present population let 
alone the new horde of people. 

What to do about this population 
growth? This is a serious question. 
Dr. Fagley, executive secretary of 
the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, says, “The 
churches’ responsibility in this sit- 
uation is to support the efforts of 
the more developed countries to 
teach better agricultural methods 
and to commission more agricul- 
tural missionaries in the under- 
developed lands.” 

Along with the great population 
explosion we cannot overlook the 
fact that Americans are on the 
march! As a matter of fact, other 
peoples of the world are on the 
march, too! It is said that the aver- 
age American family moves every 
five to seven years. The Census 
Bureau reports that forty million 
Americans move every year. 

According to a report from the 
U. S. Department of Labor, every 
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year millions of workers move from 
one place to another. About 7 per 
cent of all male workers are now 
living in a county different from 
the one they were in last year. 
More than half of these are also 
living in a different state. 

Editors of Fortune magazine 
have called this population shift 
one of the “greatest social upheav- 
als in the world today.” In this new 
shift homes are being spread out, 
suburbs have no apparent shape or 
limits, city densities are dropping, 
factories arise in open country, and 
shopping centers cluster about traf- 
fic interchanges. 


Technology, Automation, 
Leisure Time 

Without question the tremendous 
technological advances have con- 
tributed to the population changes 
just mentioned. The last fifty years, 
for example, have seen a complete 
upheaval in modes of transporta- 
tion. These changes have brought 
about accompanying changes in our 
habits of living and in the prac- 
tices of distributing our goods. 

In the field of communication, 
fifty years ago telephones were just 
being introduced. Today our tele- 
phone system has advanced to the 
place where direct distance dialing 
permits many persons to dial di- 
rectly to points throughout the 
country from their own home 
phones. Businesses and organiza- 
tions are conducting long distance 
telephone conferences involving a 
number of persons scattered all 
over the continent, yet all included 





in the discussion. The mere men- 
tion of television suggests the many 
other ways.in which our advancing 
technology affects our lives and 
thought. 

A ‘powerful force today is auto- 
mation. Someone has said it is as 
revolutionary as Henry Ford's as- 
sembly line was in its day. Not 
only does automation make it pos- 
sible to produce more, better, and 
less expensive goods; it also has 
made possible even more leisure 
time than we anticipated. 

The machine has given man mas- 
tery of time and space. It has given 
him the leisure of which he has 
dreamed. How is man reacting to 
all of this—this undreamed con- 
quest of nature? 

Last year Americans used forty- 
five million aspirin tablets daily, 
took twenty million sleeping pills, 
and the next morning chased them 
with as many million wake-up pills. 
American doctors are writing forty 
million prescriptions for the new 
anti-worry pills, called tranquiliz- 
ers, for those hoping to stave off the 
anxiety, depression, and fear which 
grip our modern way of living. 

The age-old dream of man has 
been for leisure, but leisure alone 
is not enough to satisfy; neither is 
work unless it has significance. 
Recreation and work together make 
for fullness. There must be a goal. 

The classroom, too, has been 
transformed by new devices for 
teaching—the most recent, perhaps, 
being the teaching machines. The 
July, 1960, issue of Overview, a 
magazine for school executives, 





describes a lecture hall located at 
Orange Coast College in Southern 
California, shaped like an ancient 
Greek theater. The curved walls di- 
rect the students’ attention to the 
platform where the instructor has 
a battery of electronic aids which 
hold their attention. From his 
teaching podium the instructor has 
practically finger-tip control of a 
tape recorder, turntable, radio, 
stereophonic speakers, wall map 
illuminators, projection screens, 
four types of projectors, roll-away 
chalkboards, and folding walls. By 
push-button he can raise and lower 
a twelve-foot square beaded screen 
at stage center, roll chalkboards or 
bulletin boards out from the wings, 
or direct spotlights as he wishes. 


Effects upon American Life and 
Implications for Education 


How does all this affect American 
life and what implications does it 
have for education? 

1. All of us are already feeling 
the effects of the population explo- 
sion. We feel it in the taxes with- 
held from our pay checks. This will 
become increasingly greater as we 
become even more concerned about 
the well-being of the people in 
the free world, and accept the 
burdens of international responsi- 
bility. Our curriculum needs re- 
appraisal and our courses need to 
be strengthened to lead to an un- 
derstanding of the changing world 
picture and America’s place in it. 

2. With population pressures, 
threats of war increase. In many 
areas of the world—in the Middle 
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East, in Africa, in Asia—the prob- 
lem of too little food for too many 
mouths creates unrest, heightening 
international tensions. 

3. In America the population 
pressure is felt on the highways, 
in the schools, in our water sup- 
plies, and in living space. In com- 
munity after community children 
pack schools while elders debate 
ways of raising funds to provide 
the buildings and the corps of qual- 
ified teachers to place within them. 

4. Automation and advanced 
technology have brought about a 
fear of technological unemploy- 
ment. The automobile industry, for 
example, has increased production 
50 per cent over the decade while 
the number of workers has de- 
clined. Machines are now doing 
what workers used to do. The same 
is true for textiles, coal mining, the 
chemical industry, and others. 

Here again the schools play an 
important role. The task of operat- 
ing and servicing automated ma- 
chinery creates more than 100,000 
new jobs, and better paid jobs, each 
year. Many displaced workers must 
go through a re-training program 
to find jobs in a host of new service 
trades. As basic production ceases 
to be a problem, greater grows the 
demand for teachers, sales people, 
engineers, government personnel, 
people with high level managerial 
skills, and those engaged in the dis- 
tribution of goods and services. 

5. Population shifts frequently 
cause empty classrooms in the cen- 
ter of a school district and over- 
crowded classrooms on the growing 
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edge. Expanding districts also re- 
quire extended transportation lines 
and increased services. School fi- 
nancing is rendered more difficult 
as industry locates outside of the 
school districts that receive the em- 
ployees’ children to educate. 

6. Automation and advanced 
technology bring the prospects of 
tens of millions of leisured persons 
with few responsibilities and in- 
complete education. Last March in 
a debate in the House of Lords, 
the Earl of Arran stated, “Judging 
by present social habits, one en- 
visages a great sea of blank, gaping 
faces, stretching out before innu- 
merable television screens from 
midday to midnight, with short 
pauses for the absorption of tinned 
foods recommended on the adver- 
tising programs.” 


As the new automated machines 
continue their rapid invasion of 
offices and factories, thousands will 
be freed from boring monotonous 
jobs to take on more creative and 
satisfying work. Man needs some 
task or occupation which requires 
his genius qualities, restores his 
self-respect, and transforms him 
“from a cog in a machine.to a man 
proud of his work.” 

The 1960's hold the promise of 
a decade of historic significance in 
the developing of this nation, in 
achieving a better life for our cit- 
izens, and in aiding other nations 
which seek a higher standard of liv- 
ing for their people. This is a time 
of greatness for all Americans and 
certainly for all of us as Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma women if we are to 
meet these challenges effectively. 


The Changing World Scene... 


T MID-TWENTIETH CENTURY and 

a decade beyond, it is no longer 
possible for three-fourths of the 
world’s peoples to move about in 
oxcarts while the other one-fourth 
ride in Cadillacs. 

The oxcart three-quarters com- 
prise the population of the under- 
developed lands of the globe. The 
per capita income of such people 
averages less than $150 per an- 
num. Their daily caloric consump- 
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tion is less than 2,500 calories. Their 
supply of energy comes from hu- 
man muscle or draft animals, for 
they consume only about 1/40 as 
much mechanical energy as do the 
more advanced nations. 

Why are these people of direct 
concern to us of the United States 
and the western world? In the first 
place we should be concerned for 
humanitarian reasons, for Christian 
reasons. We should desire to help 
them overcome disease, poverty, 
suffering, and a daily existence that 
is merely existence and offers no 
vestige of enjoyment or pleasure in 








life per se. Anyone who has seen 
the homeless of India bedded down 
at night on the streets of Calcutta 
or Bombay cannot soon erase such 
scenes from his memory. This writ- 
er will never forget the impact 
made upon her consciousness when 
for the first time she realized, when 
visiting a village in India, that there 
are places that are without even the 
most primitive forms of illumina- 
tion. Life in such a village can 
mean only toil in the fields from 
sunrise until sunset; upon return to 
the village there is no opportunity 
for reading, even for comradeship. 
There is only complete darkness. 
The human being who endures 
such a daily routine must of neces- 
sity experience darkness of mind 
as well. 

There are additional reasons why 
we should feel concern as to the 
fate of such people. Actually we are 
dependent upon them. They supply 
a disproportionate share of the 
world’s mineral resources, tropical 
raw materials, foods of internation- 
al trade; yet they reside in per- 
petual poverty. Despite this last 
fact, these peoples well may hold 
the key to the future peace of the 
world. 

It is futile indeed to hope for 
or argue for continued status quo 
among the underdeveloped peoples. 
On the basis of technological 
changes, omitting other factors, we 
must recognize that the oxcart pop- 
ulace can no longer be curbed. The 
last fifteen years have witnessed a 
greater degree of scientific and 
technical progress than the previous 
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century, and the previous century 
saw more progress than the pre- 
vious five hundred years. Such ac- 
celerated change has rendered these 
underdeveloped peoples in the Near 
and Far East, in Africa, and in Lat- 
in America tense, restless, mobile, 
and increasingly ambitious. 

In 1956 a communications report 
published by UNESCO established 
that for the first time in the history 
of mankind more persons had ac- 
cess to radio and TV than to news- 
papers. This deserves pause for 
consideration. For the first time in 
history man does not have to be 
literate to know what is happening 
elsewhere in the world. It is some- 
what as though the “have” nations 
of the world are living in glass 
houses with all their comforts and 
amenities, as well as all their ac- 
tivities, visible to the “have-nots” 
on the outside, but looking in. 
These people are thus susceptible 
to the psychological impact of the 
rapid economic and industrial prog- 
ress demonstrated by the U.S.S.R. 
and Red China. 

A revolution—a tidal wave, if you 
will—is sweeping over the oxcart 
populations. Everywhere their as- 
pirations and expectations are simi- 
lar. They desire emancipation from 
colonialism; if they achieve this, 
then they demand the right of self- 
determination, the right to choose 
that form or mode of government 
which in their thinking best suits 
their needs. 

In addition, these peoples wish 
to share in the amenities of an in- 
dustrial society, to increase both 
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dignity of nation and dignity of the 
human being, to redress real or 
believed old humiliations. Perhaps 
the words of Friedrich Engels are 
apropos: “It is not the awareness of 
man which determines his condi- 
tion; but, on the contrary, it is his 
social condition which determines 
his awareness.” 

Unfortunately, a myth persists 
that somehow with independence 
comes the solution of economic and 
social problems. Generally the re- 
verse is true; independence creates 
at least as many problems as it 
solves. To fulfill the aspirations 
enumerated above means to change 
from subsistence farming toward 
either mechanized agriculture or an 
industrialized society. This devel- 
opment in itself means a colossal 
upheaval in economy. At best a pre- 
carious transitional period must be 
experienced. 

Among these people capital is 
short, especially for private enter- 
prise. Technicians and vocational 
personnel likewise are insufficient. 
When Indonesia achieved her inde- 
pendence, it was reported that she 
had only six college graduates to 
assume positions of responsibility. 
Recently in the Belgian Congo, the 
mail was heaped upon the floor for 
days because of the lack of persons 
to read the addresses on the en- 
velopes. 

There is the paradox, too, that 
intellectual leaders cannot ally 
themselves with industrial and com- 
mercial developments; they prefer 
scholarly and theoretical pursuits 
to the more practical and mundane. 





They are plagued also by their per- 
sistent belief in charisma, combined 
with their inability to break the 
old political patterns. Thus revolu- 
tionary leaders are reluctant to sur- 
render their power and actually 
trust the people to function within 
their sovereignty. 

The tactics followed by the 
U.S.S.R. are based squarely on 
their understanding of this precari- 
ous transitional process which ac- 
companies the change from colonial 
status to nationhood. Their policy 
is dynamic, versatile, capable of 
captivating hearts of so-called un- 
derdeveloped peoples because the 
Soviet leaders are better able to 
sympathize with the feelings and 
national psychology of the new na- 
tions. The Soviet Union is closer to 
the problems of such peoples, for it 
is relatively recently that the Soviet 
Union itself gained the status of a 
“have” nation. Thus they are cau- 
tious not to criticize the policies or 
the leaders of the newly emanci- 
pated areas. 

Pursuing the measures of the 
long-term program which ultimate- 
ly brought China within the com- 
munist fold, both the Soviet Union 
and Red China have since 1951 
associated themselves with the as- 
pirations of political leaders desir- 
ing national independence, eco- 
nomic development, and a period 
of peace to coincide with the trying 
transitional years. The communist 
powers provide technicians, educa- 
tional aid, and military support, if 
necessary, always, of course, at the 
price of cultural indoctrination. 





Steady infiltration is maintained 
through the press and constant 
propaganda is issued in the lan- 
guage of the area under considera- 
tion. 

Perhaps most notable is the 
“bloody shirt” policy, a purposeful 
propaganda campaign designed to 
divert energies of peoples from the 
essential constructive tasks toward 
the building of obsessions to redress 
present or past, real or imagined 
humiliations. The immediate aims 
are to disrupt the free world, to 
threaten the West with the loss of 
a steady supply of essential ma- 
terials, to disrupt the air base struc- 
ture of the United States, and, espe- 
cially, to embarrass this nation. If 
the U.S. supports her allies, the 
former colonial powers, in a sense 
this is to repudiate her own heri- 
tage of freedom. The tactic con- 
stantly threatens a split between 
the U.S. and her Western allies. 

Taking the long view, the “bloody 
shirt” policy tends to create condi- 
tions which will enable the Com- 
munists to take over. As the energy 
of people is diverted and expended, 
they become frustrated in their 
hopes for improvement and prog- 
ress. Local communist parties work 
steadily to exploit these frustrations 
with the result that the struggling 
peoples then turn to communism. 
To them it appears to promise the 
break-up of old land tenancy sys- 
tems. If it does not actually promise 
prosperity, communism pledges that 
each individual will have an equal 
share of bread, rice, or whatever 
the local subsistence item may be. 
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Meanwhile all western efforts to 
aid the underdeveloped nations are 
labeled as selfish and imperialistic. 
United Nations aid is constantly 
repudiated as fulfilling only the ob- 
jectives of capitalists. The latest 
tactic, only about six years old, 
has been to return to one of the 
old principles pursued by Lenin. 
Whereas the Soviet Union for- 
merly, particularly under Stalin, 
stressed autarchy, she now is seek- 
ing opportunities to offer economic 
aid in exchange for products which 
she herself needs. She makes few 
outright grants but many long-term 
loans, with an interest rate of 2% 
per cent being common. Payment 
often is accepted in goods which 
Russia needs. Thus she was willing 
to accept a mortgage on Egypt’s 
cotton crop for some years to come. 

Fundamentally, Western nations 
have endeavored to uphold the 
Declaration of Human Rights, 
which implies the equality of all 
human beings and their right to 
self-determination. The Technical 
Assistance Commission has had a 
permanent place in the UN budget. 
Since 1958, a supplementary budget 
has existed. This is based upon vol- 
untary contributions or pledges 
made by more than eighty govern- 
ments, though some fail to fulfill 
their pledges. The U.S.S.R. has con- 
sistently defaulted in her financial 
obligations to the UN. At any rate, 
$31,307,200 in over fifty currencies 
has been shared in given years by 
ILO, FAO, UNESCO, WHO, 
ICAO, ITU, and WMO. In 1959 
when the International Atomic 
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Energy Agency was established, it 
too was assigned a share of the 
TAC budget. 

Thus advice, aid, and training for 
meeting many urgent problems are 
provided governments. These in- 
clude assistance in agricultural pro- 
duction, economic planning, health 
services and housing, surveys of 
resources and minerals, administra- 
tive procedures, industrial research 
and development, transportation, 
flood control, water resources, com- 
munity development, and narcotics 
control. 

According to the 1959 figures, up 
to that time 8,000 experts had been 
utilized by 140 countries and terri- 
tories. Personnel from 119 countries 
had taken advantage of 14,000 
scholarships and fellowships to 
study in 66 countries and territories. 
The consensus is that the scholar- 
ship and fellowship program for 
training technicians is the most ef- 
fective phase of the Technical As- 
sistance Commission. Regional eco- 
nomic commissions for the Far 
East, Latin America, and Africa 
supplement the original design; and 
we must not overlook the work of 
UNICEF. This agency aids about 
550 million children; its 1959 budg- 
et was $27,000,000. The UN also 
provides extensive aid for the re- 
habilitation of refugees. 

While the preceding review may 
seem impressive, the UN suffers, 
nevertheless, from insufficient funds, 
much false propaganda, and out- 
right repudiation at the hands of 
the Soviet Union. Certainly achieve- 
ments in the non-political areas 


deserve more substantial publicity 
and recognition. 

As was mentioned earlier, the 
United States is hampered by ties 
with western European allies since 
most of these nations are former 
colonial powers. Some, like France 
in Algeria, still cling hard to old 
empire possessions. Yet, because of 
our own heritage of freedom and 
too frequent misinterpretations of 
our war for independence, which 
was much more accurately a war 
of separation, we are expected to 
champion revolts against colonial 
masters. 

The very nature of our demo- 
cratic system makes it impossible 
or difficult for us to mobilize ex- 
perts and technicians for overseas 
duty. Our foreign aid program in 
recent years has been shortsighted 
and inadequate and has had too 
many strings attached. During the 
precarious transitional period in 
the underdeveloped nations, that 
period which the Red nations ex- 
ploit to such advantage, we follow 
a stand-off policy. We demand to 
know if the new government is to 
be democratic and if it is to sanc- 
tion private investment before we 
will indulge in assistance. 

These myopic views require new 
glassestrifocals, if you will—that 
will enable us to regard the occu- 
pants of the underdeveloped na- 
tions (1) as individuals like our- 
selves, (2) as persons who do de- 
serve the right to choose their form 
of government, (3) as persons who 
have a right to some share in the 
amenities of industrialized society. 








Democracy is a matter of degree; 
it must evolve; it is kinetic, not 
static. In underdeveloped nations 
democracy certainly will not be 
found ready-made, for it can be 
no more than a direction of change. 
As an Indonesian commentator, 
Mohammad Hatta, once observed: 
“A democracy which is intolerant 
of other viewpoints is no longer a 
democracy but is straying into to- 
talitarian ways of thinking.” 

We would do better to bend our 
efforts toward helping these coun- 
tries to formulate and participate in 
a dynamic policy of development 
where their energies, talents, and 
resources may be focused upon con- 
structive tasks of modernization. In 
some instances it may be necessary 
to offer military backing or gener- 
ate a local military force if pos- 
sible. Thus, throughout the transi- 
tional period political independent 
status could be assured and the 
liberties of the individual safe- 
guarded. It is essential that we 
become willing to lend to countries 
whether their new industries are 
being developed under private or 
government control. To be real- 
istic, we must realize that there is 
little private capital available; most 
colonial powers took it with them 
when independence was granted. 
Thus, government subsidies may be 
essential, especially during the cru- 
cial interval period. Such govern- 
ments need from us more “soft” 
loans and longer terms. 

There is a need for us to create 
a more favorable climate for private 
investments and to urge that such 
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money be placed in crucial areas— 
education, health, agricultural ex- 
pansion, irrigation, transport, and 
power—even though these be of low 
income return. Increased collabora- 
tion between the public and private 
investor is requisite. Despite the 
admirable efforts of such agencies 
as the Export-Import Bank and the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the United 
States needs to participate in more 
multiple aid programs rather than 
those of bilateral design. Such ac- 
tivity would serve to counteract 
much U.S.S.R. repudiation of the 
UN. The United States can utilize 
multiple aid systems; the U.S.S.R. 
cannot. Were the latter to endeavor 
to do so, she would have to sacrifice 
the opportunity to exhibit herself 
as the champion of the underde- 
veloped peoples. 

Earlier the writer made reference 
to one special tactic utilized by the 
U.S.S.R., that of education. Perhaps 
this is her most powerful weapon, 
and it is not a secret one. There 
are in the U.S.S.R. 368,000 libraries. 
In 1955, 1,500,000,000 books were 
produced, and 56,000 new titles are 
added annually. Rare and valuable 
items are collected from all over 
the world; books are translated 
from countless languages. Many of 
these books are exported to other 
nations, in the appropriate lan- 
guage, either free or at a cost low 
enough that the literate can pur- 
chase them. Russian paperbacks in 
the bazaars of the streets of Luck- 
now, India, were within the pur- 
chasing ability of most students and 
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literate laborers; American paper- 
backs in the same bazaars were 
luxury items. 

The U.S.S.R. already spends more 
money per individual for education 
than does our own nation. In 1956 
we scoffed at Bulganin’s remark: 
“We are not interested in building 
a reserve bank of gold, but we are 
interested in building a reserve 
bank of brains; and when the his- 
tory of the last half of the twen- 
tieth century is written, that nation 
with the largest bank of brains will 
emerge as the leading nation.” Sure- 
ly in 1960 we recognize the serious 
implications of Mr. Bulganin’s com- 
ment, for it appears to be more 
than a comment—it appears to be 
prophecy. 

Is this nation sufficiently aroused 
to meet the Soviet challenge? Can 
we alter our own patterns of 


thought rapidly enough? As women 
educators we have a direct stake 
in the ultimate decisions. 

Let us be certain that we teach 
about other peoples—who they are, 
why they are, why they may appear 
to be different from us. An Indo- 
nesian proverb states it very simply 
“Unknown, unloved.” 

Let us be sure that we instill in 
young people a respect for all of 
humanity, for none of us has a 
corner on the “spark of divinity” 
described by Shakespeare. 

Let us be sure, too, that we teach 
the truth about ourselves, recog- 
nizing our errors and failings as 
well as upholding the ideals of our 
democracy. 

Let us remember, as we teach in 
the classroom, that “Knowledge is 
experience, but education is experi- 
ence concentrated.” 


The Changing Status of Women . . . 


ye 1 First learned of my as- 
signment, I conjured up new 
occupations — celestial wagonmas- 
ters, remedial star-reading consul- 
tants, dean of space schools—but 
the dream fuel soon ran out and 
the mind, which has no reentry 
problems, settled down into real- 
ity, leaving me to wish that I were 
a Jules Verne. 
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I am sure that you are as aware 
as I of the vast number of new 
fields opening onto tomorrow’s 
world — chemical engineering, cy- 
bernetics, inertial navigation, weath- 
er control, to name a few. The 
shrinking of time and space is for- 
cibly knitting a reluctant world 
together and is creating an urgent 
need for men and women of great 
vision and moral stamina to blue- 
print socio-political plans — plans 
whereby national spirit and pride 
will be a force not for friction, but 





for mutual understanding in a free 
society. The increase in leisure time 
effected by the skill of automation 
will demand new leadership —a 
leadership which will inspire the 
renewal of spiritual and mental 
growth of the individual—a leader- 
ship so well versed in the physical 
and moral law that it can prepare 
us both in body ard soul for ad- 
ventures of the mind that will be 
limitless as space. 

Nowhere in the world of the fu- 
ture is there such a land of golden 
opportunity as ours for the eager, 
the determined, and the capable. 
The relatively short span of our 
history is filled with notable ex- 
amples of the ascent of the many— 
on all levels—to the highest places 
in government, the professions, the 
arts and _= sciences. Spontaneous, 
generous recognition is freely given 
and serves to inspire others to 
greater endeavors. 

But if we follow the scientific 
pattern of charting women’s place 
in tomorrow's world from today’s 
statistics, we may well ask, “Is com- 
mensurate recognition given to 
women?” Oddly enough, where 
women have broken the sound bar- 
rier in fields hitherto closed to 
them, they have received dispro- 
portionately higher recognition; 
somehow because they have over- 
come the barrier of sex, the public 
feels the level of accomplishment 
is thus ostensibly higher and 
plaudits are more exaggerated. 

We ourselves point with rather 
smug pride to the scattering of 
famous doctors and scientists, the 
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few ambassadors, the handful of 
higher court judges, and the grow- 
ing but still small number of legis- 
lators. All praise to these outstand- 
ing women; may they increase and 
multiply—the Dr. Jordans, the 
Rachel. Carsons, the Margaret 
Meads, the Clare Booth Luces, the 
Judge Allens. They are, however, 
but a few sparkling drops of water 
trickling through from a whole 
clear reservoir dammed up by re- 
strictive tradition. Behind this bar- 
rier are thousands of intelligent, 
competent women, capable of giv- 
ing resourceful service at high 
levels of leadership. 

Little time should be spent in 
bewailing this status, but rather 
our energies should be directed to- 
ward changing it. And I submit to 
you that much of this barrier is of 
our own making. 

We strengthen this barrier every 
time we indulge in the thought that 
a woman makes a poor administra- 
tor or leader because we have 
known some who were. 

We strengthen this barrier when 
we as women fail to recognize the 
fine line where capacity for detail 
ends and pettiness begins. 

We strengthen this barrier when 
capable women who are proven 
successes in business still timidly 
hide their first names and sex be- 
hind initials in an effort to mas- 
querade as successful men. 

We strengthen it when we are 
completely satisfied to settle for the 
token representative on high level, 
policy-making boards—the female 
afterthought brought in to represent 
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“the woman’s point of view.” Let 
us not refuse such assignments 
but recognize in them the golden 
opportunity to work unceasingly 
to educate the others on these 
boards that the welfare of the com- 
munity suffers when they refuse to 
utilize this vast resource. We can 
use these token appointments as 
a lever to begin to tear down this 
barrier. 

We can destroy this barrier when 
we ourselves assent to the truth 
that womanhood is just as divisible 
into types as is manhood according 
to fitness, initiative, compatability, 
aggressiveness, leadership, tempera- 
ment; and that these traits do not 
in themselves make a man more 
masculine, or less so, nor a woman 
more feminine, or less so. 

We can break down this barrier 
when we recognize our individual 
responsibility to seek out leadership 
roles in the community. Indria 
Ghandi, Nehru’s daughter and offi- 
cial hostess, as well as one of the 
fifty women M.P.’s of India, speaks 
for all of us when she says, “It is a 
great loss to the nation when wom- 
en, with their capacity for under- 
standing, fail to take their places on 
the policy making boards of their 
countries.” 

We can break down this barrier 
when we persist in our efforts to 
obtain our rightful place in society, 
when we realize that the exertion 
of even a modicum of aggressive- 
ness is not tantamount to the loss 
of some femininity. Men are en- 
dowed with the mental tools needed 
to attain their destiny in all 


masculinity. Shall we deny that 
women also are endowed so as to 
attain theirs in all femininity? 

We can break down this barrier 
when we determine to forego the 
self-enjoyment of a comfortable 
status quo in favor of a rigorous 
plan for self-improvement, designed 
to compel recognition through our 
own attainments—improvement not 
to be thought of primarily as de- 
gree seeking but rather in the 
broadening of our understanding 
of the cultural and_ intellectual 
forces abroad in the world today. 

It is significant to note that a 
large New England firm of busi- 
ness consultants is asked to give 
each year a seminar to women who 
are executive secretaries to the top 
echelon of a business that covers 
six states. Why? Not to bring these 
women up to date on the latest in 
financial happenings, in retailing 
methods, in efficient marketing — 
these facts are already known by 
these extremely efficient women, 
but they are known only in the 
narrow concept of their immediate 
business world. The primary pur- 
pose of this seminar is to challenge 
these women to expand their cul- 
tural horizons—to read up on our 
foreign relations program, the farm 
program; to attend lectures; to see 
thoughtful plays; to study the im- 
pact foreign cultures will have on 
our own society. The firm wants 
these women executives to be con- 
versant on a high intellectual plane 
with the top level administrators 
with whom they do business. 

In “You and the World to Come” 








Maxwell Drake indicates that the 
tide has turned toward the pursuit 
of liberal arts—that while twenty 
years ago one out of nine corpora- 
tions asked for liberal arts grad- 
uates in their employment, today 
the ratio is three out of ten. We 
have come to the realization that 
in tomorrow’s world there is need 
for poetry as well as polar explora- 
tion, for philosophy as well as fi- 
nance, for foreign languages as well 
as foreign exchange. 

We in Delta Kappa Gamma may 
well be proud of our program focus 
which specifically points out the 
need for women to advance with 
the modern world and of our schol- 
arship program which implements 
it realistically with over a hundred 
thousand dollars in scholarships. 
We in Delta Kappa Gamma must 
also face some disconcerting facts 
and prepare to take action on them 
if we are to play our part in break- 
ing down this barrier. 

Our deans and guidance coun- 
selors already know the sad fact 
that in the upper quartile of the 
graduating classes some 40 per cent 
of our high school youth are actu- 
ally antagonistic toward any further 
education. Even more disturbing 
is the realization that among the 
top 10 per cent of the high school 
seniors, the proportion of girls with 
no plans for going to college is 
more than double that for boys. 

Dr. Mabel Newcomer in her 
study, “Century of Higher Educa- 
tion for Women,” asserts the dis- 
appointing conclusion that the 
women of today are not convinced 
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that higher education is as impor- 
tant for them as for men and that, 
if the present trend continues, wom- 
en will contribute a decreasing 
share to the advance of knowledge 
in this country even though dimin- 
ishing prejudices against women 
scholars have increased their op- 
portunities for advancement. In our 
own area of education we are well 
aware that only 10 per cent of those 
going on for their doctorates are 
women. 

I think you will agree with me 
that we in Delta Kappa Gamma 
are challenged with the awesome 
responsibility of working out a 
dynamic study and action program 
that will reverse these trends. As 
the torch bearers of truth, the 
moulders of minds, we must con- 
tinue to chart a program of self-en- 
richment. 

We cannot quibble about wheth- 
er our educational background to- 
day is superior to yesterday's, but 
rather we must question if it is 
good enough for tomorrow. We 
must enhance our skills in search- 
ing out the woman of tomorrow 
and preparing her to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of her womanhood— 
enlightened leadership in the com- 
munity of the future, where her in- 
fluence will not end at the door of 
the home or the classroom. 

Although in education the rate 
of our free acceptance into the 
higher levels of leadership and ad- 
ministration is appallingly slow, we 
must continue to take advantage 
of every opportunity to hammer 
away at the barrier in behalf of all 
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capable women—to paraphrase, if 
you will, one of our own purposes: 
to promote—for the public welfare 
—the cause of opportunity for wom- 
en. 
Not until the firm conviction is 
held universally that, in truth and 
fairness, all assignments, promo- 
tions, and appointments for women 


shall be awarded on purely com- 
petitive bases with men of similar 
capabilities will the full vista of 
golden opportunities for women be 
unfolded. 

The task of destroying the bar- 
riers is mammoth; but our position 
is not only tenable, it is realistic 
and unassailable. 


Our Changing Value System ... 


W:. HAVE BEEN confronted by 
the many faces of change 
with bewildering suddenness. Some 
of these changes are too close to us 
yet for thorough understanding and 
assessment. Some have left scars 
that we as a nation will continue 
to bear. But we have come through 
these years and on into the new 
decade of the 60’s with some assets 
and some liabilities. 

During these past years we have 
proved that democracy, the most 
difficult system of government to 
make work, can survive the devas- 
tating experience of global war, the 
debility of almost paralyzing eco- 
nomic depressions, and even the 
acrimonious debates of our peri- 
odic national elections. We have 
proved that we can modify our 
form of capitalism so that it hard- 
ly resembles the capitalism still 
villified by the Marxists and yet 
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produce an economy of abundance. 

But as we have met these sweep- 
ing changes, or, to borrow the box- 
er’s expression, rolled with the 
punch, we have often been badly 
shaken and bewildered. We have, 
perhaps for the first time in our 
history, been assailed with self- 
doubt. We are uneasy under the 
mantle of Western World leader- 
ship, which was thrust upon us after 
World War I. We have often taken 
refuge in cynicism because we do 
not know just what we believe and 
where we should be going. 

Let us face the fact that in re- 
cent years we have been going 
through a moral depression. In our 
concern to reap the benefits of the 
highest standard of living the world 
has ever known, we have often lost 
sight of the quality of the life that 
we live. We have sought status 
through what Veblen called “con- 
spicuous consumption.” We read 
billboards pointing to a new hous- 
ing tract as a prestige location with 
prestige homes. We learn tliat men 





of distinction drink a certain brand 
of liquor. Recently I saw in a maga- 
zine a two-page color ad for hair 
rinse in which the large portrait of 
a beautiful blonde was captioned, 
“If I have only one life to live, let 
me live it as a blonde.” We have 
thus been reducing this precious 
stuff of life to its least significant 
terms. We have been interpreting 
our belief in the “pursuit of hap- 
piness” to mean self-aggrandize- 
ment and self-indulgence. 

In ovr pursuit of a spurious kind 
of happiness we tend more and 
more to conformity. Our writers 
have underscored this trend in such 
books as The Organization Man, 
The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, 
The Lonely Crowd, and The Status 
Seekers. We have too often lacked 
the courage to dissent. We have 
too often abdicated our responsi- 
bilities as citizens by thinking of 
government, business, labor, and 
other institutions as abstractions 
instead of as numbers of individ- 
uals with whom we hold a shared 
responsibility. We have been 
alarmed at the rise of the beat gen- 
eration, of the rebels without a 
cause. But are they not a symbol 
of dissent against much that is 
meaningless in our lives? 

Recently Norman Cousins toured 
our universities to sound out our 
students there. He summed up his 
findings in these words: “The dis- 
tance between the interested [stu- 
dent] and the disinterested [stu- 
dent], between the intellectually 
curious and the routine, between 
the concerned and the detached, 
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has seldom been greater. Those who 
care seem to care all the way. They 
seem alive, alert, and responsible. 
But the melancholy fact is that they 
tend to be few in number, very 
few, and the drop to the others is 
precipitous.” 

We Americans must learn again 
“to care all the way.” The fact that 
hundreds of millions of Communists 
do have a sense of dedication and 
of destiny is not the reason we 
should care. But it does make it 
desperately urgent that we do. 

Perhaps we have come now to a 
turning point when we are ready 
to see more clearly what has made 
our nation and our people great, 
what ideas and ideals have given 
us a sense of destiny, what con- 
tributions we have made and can 
make to free men everywhere. 

No, it is not the fact of change, 
sweeping and turbulent though it 
may be, that should most concern 
us, for change is a law of life. That 
which is static and rigid and un- 
adaptable is already obsolete. What 
should concern us primarily are the 
values by which we live, that inner 
core of strength and serenity nour- 
ished by our deeply felt beliefs. 

What is precious to us; what 
values are there in our democracy 
whose survival is vital to us and to 
countless other peoples every- 
where? 

“For the past few hundred years,” 
wrote William Nichols in a recent 
This Week editorial, “the concept 
of the unique importance of each 
person, whose life need not be lim- 
ited by the artificial determinants 
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of class, caste, or economic circum- 
stance, has been the basis of what 
was thought of as the American 
dream. Today it has become the 
universal dream.” 

It was this belief in the unique 
importance of the individual and 
in the doctrine of freedom to devel- 
op his highest potential which be- 
came the most powerful revolution- 
ary doctrine the world has ever 
known. At times we are fearful of 
the force which we have unleashed. 
We are now witnessing a delayed 
reaction of this force, particularly 
in Asia and in Africa. 

It is essential that we remember 
that ours is the true revolution; the 
Communists, the counter-revolu- 
tion. Our revolution proclaiming 
the dignity of man builds ever to- 
ward the future; the counter-revolu- 
tion of the Communists, with its 
forced labor and its denial of hu- 
man rights, is a throw-back to the 
monolithic states of the past. 

As a corollary to the belief in 
the highest development of the in- 
dividual in freedom is the educa- 
tion for all children, a gigantic task 
that grew out of the idealism, the 
daring, and the optimism of the 
American people. We are still in 
the process of realizing this concept 
of universal education. We are still 
beset with hard questions. How can 
we instill in youth a love of learn- 
ing? How can we allow for individ- 
ual differences and still not dilute 
the subjects and the disciplines we 
teach? How can we preserve the 
integrity of the individual while 
we foster the unity of the group? 


How can we strike fire in the ques- 
tioning and questing minds while 
we patiently lead forward the plod- 
ding ones? How can we give our 
youth a pride of accomplishment 
in an honest day’s work well done? 
How can we help young people to 
view their vocations in the terms 
of James B. Conant, when he said, 
“Each honest calling, each walk of 
life, has its own elite, its own aris- 
tocracy based on excellence of per- 
formance. .. .” 

Our belief in the freedom of the 
individual to develop his highest 
potential through universal educa- 
tion is fundamental to our democ- 
racy. But what of our relations with 
peoples outside our borders? From 
our beginnings we looked upon our 
nation as a haven for the oppressed, 
the persecuted, the underprivi- 
leged. America came to be regarded 
as a Utopia, where people could 
live the best and the fullest lives. 
And as we worked to develop our 
resources and contemplated with 
satisfaction our boundless opportu- 
nities, we turned our backs on the 
older nations. We did not want to 
be involved in their lives and their 
problems. We looked out upon our 
oceans and felt ourselves strategi- 
cally safe. In our Utopia we felt we 
did not need the rest of the world. 

This idea of a Utopia apart from 
other nations and peoples persisted 
for generations. But in the first half 
of this century our isolationism and 
our feeling of invulnerability dis- 
appeared in the cold light of reality. 
We have learned that we are in- 
deed “involved in mankind,” and 














we would not have it otherwise. 
Belatedly, we are studying as never 
before the cultures of other peo- 
ples, the social, economic, and polit- 
ical structures of other nations. 
Belatedly, we are studying their 
languages. We are beginning to feel 
guilty when we talk to them about 
bathtubs and central heating when 
they want to talk to us about Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, and Thoreau. We are 
smarting at the image of the “Ugly 
American.” We are beginning to 
understand in what ways we have 
blurred the meaning of America in 
the eyes of other peoples. We are 
somewhat less zealous to try to 
make other nations over in our own 
image. 

We are beginning to realize that, 
although the products of our tech- 
nology have precipitated world- 
wide unrest because other peoples 
want what we have in abundance, 
we have not sold to other peoples 
our creed of democracy. The 
world’s best salesmen and advertis- 
ers have somehow failed to make 
clear to other peoples the basic 
ideals and ideas in which we be- 
lieve. 

What then are those values which 
we can hold on to in this rapidly 
changing world? In what can we 
believe? 

We believe in the unique impor- 
tance of the individual and in the 
freedom and opportunity for him 
to develop his highest potential. 
We believe that with this freedom 
comes his responsibility to the 
group and his accountability for his 
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own actions. We believe that the 
integrity of the individual must be 
fostered, never violated, by the 
group. We believe in excellence of 
performance in each honest calling, 
each walk of life. We believe that 
man does not live by bread alone 
and that in our economy of material 
abundance we must give high pri- 
ority to spiritual, ethical, and aes- 
thetic values. We believe that the 
differences among people of vary- 
ing race, creed, culture, and polit- 
ical persuasion are infinitely less 
important than their similarities as 
human beings with basic needs and 
aspirations. We believe that as lead- 
ers of the Western worid we have 
the responsibility not only to up- 
hold the beliefs which are precious 
to us but also to meet the challenge 
of the Communists by out-thinking, 
out-striving, and out-lasting them. 
We believe that we must be more 
concerned with our stature than 
with our status. 

Are these cliches which we utter 
without sensing their meaning? It 
is my faith that these are the beliefs 
and the values by which Americans 
should live. 

Let us reaffirm our faith in the 
words of Max Freedman when he 
said: “In this recovery of lost moral 
and intellectual values, America 
would regain her passion for ideal- 
ism, to the comfort of free men 
everywhere and the confusion of all 
despots. The school must become 
the shrine and the sanctuary in 
which democracy prepares its vic- 
tories for the future.” 





is This the Answer ? 





The Year-Around School 


Ruth Foster 


} ees the many proposals in re- 
cent times for improving the 
quality of American education are 
those for some system of extending 
the school year to the full twelve 
months. Mounting school costs, 
seriously overcrowded conditions, 
a desire to step up education at all 
levels, and changes in our social 
structure have been responsible for 
this current interest. 

Prior to World War I a few cities 
experimented with voluntary sum- 
mer programs, and later during the 
depression years a few districts in 
Pennsylvania were induced to try 
such a plan as a public service. In 
coal mining communities where un- 
employment caused real hardships, 
the hot meal at school was about 
the only one that some of the chil- 
dren had. For that reason their 
families were anxious for school to 
extend into the summer if the chil- 
dren could continue to receive the 
food and have a comfortable place 
to spend the day. 

Another advantage of the longer 
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school term at that time was that it 
furnished employment to the teach- 
ers so that they would be around 
at the opening of school in the fall. 
In many cases no other jobs were 
available, and teachers were thank- 
ful for even the meager income that 
summer teaching gave them. With 
World War II erasing unemploy- 
ment in both industry and the pro- 
fessions, the circumstances creating 
the need for the extended school 
year faded, and the shorter term 
was restored. 

Afterward, in various parts of 
the country, all kinds of vacation 
schools and summer camps were 
instigated by private organizations, 
churches, and philanthropists. 
Sometimes they made use of school 
facilities; often not. Summer camps, 
drama festivals, art playgrounds, 
and many other types of recrea- 
tional programs are now popular 
among those who can afford them, 
or those whose way may be paid 
by community chests and gifts. 
Within the past three or four years 
additional summer programs have 
been developed. Sponsored by state 
universities and organizations such 
as the National Science Foundation, 











they are providing inspiring and 
challenging workshops for gifted 
children in science, foreign lan- 
guages, speed reading, creative 
writing, international relations, and 
scores of other subjects of special 
interest. 

All of these activities, though 
desirable and certainly well exe- 
cuted, have their limitations. For 
one thing, their facilities can ac- 
commodate only a select few who, 
in many cases, must go far away 
from home to take advantage of 
them. Furthermore, many of the 
special projects are of such short 
duration that youngsters are soon 
back home marking time until the 
opening of school. 

Students who cannot qualify for 
scholarships and grants to partici- 
pate in such programs are left out, 
as are those simply desiring to use 
the summer to pick up a few extra 
credits, make up deficiencies, or de- 
velop some kind of hobby. The 
family budget refuses to stretch far 
enough to send or take children out 
of town to where summer schools 
are available. Nearly every com- 
munity of any size tries to provide 
a variety of recreational activities 
such as swimming, baseball, and 
other sports; band; and crafts for 
people of all ages. 

In spite of all that is being done 
to help bridge the gap between 
June and September, the problem 
remains unsolved, and communi- 
ties are turning to their schools for 
help. In 1960 there were more high 
school summer sessions in this coun- 
try than ever before in the history 
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of American education. The previ- 
ous summer, New York City saw 
thousands of children enrolled in 
both elementary and high school 
classes. For over twenty years San 
Diego, California, high schools 
have been about as active in sum- 
mer as in the winter, and this is 
equally true in the elementary 
schools. 

For the past fourteen years 
Rochester, Minnesota, has main- 
tained a year-around school system 
supported from public funds. Ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred chil- 
dren are in attendance voluntarily 
each summer. Gifted children of all 
ages and grade levels spend four 
weeks in enriched subjects of par- 
ticular interest to them. In addition, 
there is an eight-weeks’ term for 
those who desire to study for credit 
in regular courses, and provision 
is made to give remedial instruc- 
tion as requested. The Rochester 
plan is considered one of the best 
all-year programs in existence. 


Quarter and Trimester Plans 


Of the several systems being con- 
sidered for adoption elsewhere, 
some kind of quarterly division 
seems to be preferred. The length 
of quarters will vary to fit individ- 
ual communities. One suggestion 
is four quarters of thirteen weeks 
each, with deductions each quarter 
for vacations leaving something like 
six full weeks not in actual class 
attendance. A pattern more popular 
than the thirteen weeks is a four- 
quarter school year with ample de- 
ductions for holidays and the 
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entire month of August off Last of 
all is a five-term plan of nine weeks 
each, with the fifth optional and 
falling in the summer. Though not 
in use below the college level ex- 
cept in demonstration schools for 
teacher training, the four-quarter 
plan of twelve weeks each is prob- 
ably the most practical for a num- 
ber of reasons. 

There are some very interesting 
facets about the quarter system. 
One is that the promotional time 
is quarterly instead of annually or 
semiannually. That in itself has 
some disadvantages, as well as ad- 
vantages. Children reaching school 
age in the middle of the year can 
enter the first grade or kindergarten 
several months earlier than now 
when they must be five or six years 
old near the opening of the fall 
term to qualify for enrollment that 
year. This arrangement provides for 
a beginning class, a middle, and a 
terminal one always in progress 
from the first year in school until 
graduation. 

This is especially advantageous 
in the junior or senior high school 
with its departmentalism instead of 
the self-contained classroom of the 
lower grades. As an example, the 
fall quarter may offer classes in 
beginning English, music, lan- 
guages, etc., simultaneously with 
middle and terminal classes in the 
same subjects for each grade level. 

Twelve quarters are required to 
finish high school, and students may 
decide whether to take four quar- 
ters annually for three years or 
three for four. Since students will 


usually elect to go four years, the 
actual enrollment each quarter is 
reduced; but more students can be 
accommodated during the calendar 
year. Not more than three-fourths 
or two-thirds of the total enrollment 
are ever in school at any one time. 

Another method of extending the 
school year is the trimester, which 
is comparable to the quarter plan 
except for the division of the school 
year. In this case, the first term 
opens in September and ends in 
December, the second runs from 
January to March, and the third 
goes from April to August, thus 
assuring a full month’s vacation for 
everyone. 


Cost of Operation 


Studies have proved that it is 
really cheaper to have schools open 
all year after the initial cost of 
lengthening the term. The princi- 
pal addition to the annual budget 
to include the longer term is for 
salaries, but this is compensated 
for by reductions in expenditures 
for new buildings or staffing double 
sessions. 

In 1952, the board of education 
in Fairfield, Connecticut, made a 
study of the cost of keeping school 
open all year as compared with the 
construction of additional schools 
to accommodate three thousand 
additional students by 1960 for a 
nine and one-half months’ term. 
The survey revealed that the cost 
of installing air conditioning and in 
other ways remodeling the plant 
for longer usage and operating the 
school on a twelve months’ term 





would save the taxpayers $33 per 
$10,000 of assessed valuation. The 
board, however, was unable to 
adopt the extended school year be- 
cause of the parents’ objections. 

As far back as 1932, the superin- 
tendent of the Ambridge, Pennsyl- 
vania, public schools said that with 
twelve months’ employment the 
city could raise teachers’ salaries 
one-fourth without raising the total 
cost per pupil; and during the years 
the plan was used there, the per 
pupil cost dropped. Between 1927 
and 1938 during the time that the 
Aliquippa schools in the same state 
were on a year-around term, the su- 
perintendent reported such savings 
as $11,000 on debt service alone for 
one year, together with other an- 
nual savings of $15,000 on the cost 
of classroom operation, to say 
nothing of such items as insurance 
and taxes paid on school bonds. 
He figured that the district showed 
a profit of $40 per pupil during the 
life of the extended school year, 
which was discontinued because of 
a drop in enrollment. 

Because so many summer terms 
are now supported at least in part 
by enrollment fees, it is difficult to 
secure reports of costs paid from 
the general school fund, but from 
available data there is little doubt 
that districts holding school all year 
can save considerable money on 
operational expenses. Results of 
a recent survey of advantages to be 
gained by extending the school 
year in Tucson, Arizona, released 
October 20, 1960, indicate that the 
city can add weeks to its school 
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year at much less money than is 
now being spent on double sessions 
and for new construction. The com- 
mittee making the survey lists the 
following advantages if its recom- 
mendations to adopt the longer 
school term are put into operation: 
“The system would add the equiv- 
alent of 25 per cent to the build- 
ing capacity without expenditure 
of a penny; educational opportuni- 
ties would be increased; there 
would be no double sessions; chil- 
dren of winter visitors could get in 
a full semester's work.” The com- 
mittee has figures to verify its con- 
clusions. 

Following the publication of this 
report, the citizens of Tucson held 
a meeting at which the pros and 
cons of converting to the longer 
term were discussed. Chief opposi- 
tion came from the building con- 
tractors who saw a lucrative busi- 
ness sliding out from under them 
should the constant need for addi- 
tional classrooms be _ eliminated. 
However, this would be offset in 
part by construction necessary to 
convert to the year-around use of 
the school plant. Installing air con- 
ditioning would be no small item, 
as would be providing indoor rec- 
reational facilities to replace out- 
door playgrounds during the hot 
weather. 


Problems of Administration 


Though there are some knotty 
problems of administering a four- 
quarter school they are not insur- 
mountable. For one thing, the pro- 
motional practice every quarter 
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would necessitate four graduations 
a year in junior and senior high 
school. More clerical work would 
be required for the more frequent 
opening and closing of the school 
term. However, colleges which 
have been using the four-quarter 
system a long time, some as long 
as forty years or more, say that the 
bookkeeping takes no more man 
hours than any other terminal pe- 
riod. 

The greatest problem is likely to 
be felt by students who transfer to 
schools using the traditional semes- 
ter division of the school year. The 
fractions in which registrars would 
become involved in evaluating 
credits might puzzle even mathe- 
matical wizards. 

Another administrative headache 
would be to determine which stu- 
dents would be in school each 
quarter and who would be vaca- 
tioning. It would cause disruption 
of some families if the children had 
to be in school different quarters, 
though some parents have indicated 
that it would be a convenience to 
have the children in school differ- 
ent quarters so that older ones 
could be home the quarter they 
were most needed as baby sitters 
or helpers in a family business, such 
as a store. 


Effect on Teachers 


The teacher’s position in the four- 
quarter system, or any other for 
that matter, is a very important 
factor. Whether or not it would be 
enhanced is a question not to be 
ignored. The Teacher Education 
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and Professional Standards Com- 
mission of the National Education 
Association advocates better prep- 
aration for the beginning teacher, 
more specialized training for every- 
one, and a more professional atti- 
tude within the ranks. Being forced 
to take an annual three months’ 
vacation without pay does not raise 
either the -teacher’s stature or his 
bank account. If salaries for year- 
around work are adequate, most 
teachers would likely prefer to re- 
main longer in the classroom under 
favorable working conditions. 

As it is, teachers frequently have 
to borrow money to attend summer 
sessions in a college or else secure 
temporary employment. Probably 
their initial qualifications would 
have to be higher than now, and 
a system of rotating vacations 
would have to be determined. In 
cities maintaining summer classes 
for children and even for junior 
college students, the local teachers 
are given a choice of teaching or 
not. Rochester pays the teachers for 
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twelve months of work and expects 
them to be on the job two summers 
out of five, but they are not always 
in the classroom those two sum- 
mers. Sometimes they work on as- 
signments for the following year, 
help with orientation programs for 
new teachers, and attend profes- 
sional workshops either on the cam- 
pus or at a college. During their 
summers off, they are as free to do 
as they wish as they ever were. 
Better in-service training programs 
have replaced the requirement to 
attend a college or university so 
frequently. Summer teaching would 
not only raise the salaries of other 
teachers but would also give them 
the same prestige that year-around 
services do in other fields. 


Summer Employment of Students 


An objection to the extended 
school year has been voiced by 
older students desiring to work 
during their vacations. However, 
nothing could be more beneficial to 
them than the four-quarter school 
year because they can take off the 
quarter most productive to them. 
Traditionally that has been in the 
summer, but with our changing 
economy teen-agers and teachers 
are finding it harder to secure tem- 
porary summer employment. With 
school in session, many teachers 
would be off the labor market in 
non-professional fields. It has been 
estimated that not over 5 per 
cent of high-school age students are 
able to secure work to amount to 
anything except in parts of the 
country where seasonal labor can 
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employ them for a short time. The 
cantaloupe season in Yuma, Ari- 
zona, hires boys on a large scale 
for about a month after school is 
out; otherwise the teen-ager’s sum- 
mer work is limited to the same 
part-time jobs that he has the rest 
of the school year. Harvesting pota- 
toes in Idaho, peaches in Georgia 
and some other states, sugar beets 
in Colorado, and grapes in Cali- 
fornia are a few examples of other 
short, seasonal jobs. 

It might be better for some boys 
desiring to spend their vacation 
time working to stay in school dur- 
ing the summer and take the win- 
ter quarter off when their services 
are needed in stores and other 
businesses during the mid-winter 
Christmas rush. As it is, boys either 
lose this work entirely or else have 
to be excused from their classes to 
hold these jobs. If they are not good 
students, the time spent away from 
their classes may mean the differ- 
ence between failing and passing 
the courses they must miss. 

With unemployment becoming 
greater and with automation closing 
in upon so many hand jobs, there 
are fewer and fewer demands for 
unskilled labor; and much of the 
work that is left in the agricultural 
world is being done by laborers 
imported from Mexico, thus re- 
ducing need for students’ help even 
in seasonal harvests. Other farm 
work has become so specialized or 
hazardous that inexperienced boys 
are rejected for farm work that 
they once might have had when 
they were available. 
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Compulsory Attendance 


Many of the same problems are 
common to both plans—four quar- 
ters and trimester. One is the mat- 
ter of either legislation or court 
decisions about what constitutes 
the year for compulsory attendance. 
In the case of the quarter plan, 
would it be three; and in the case 
of the trimester, would it be two 
or the whole year? In South Caro- 
lina a bill has been drawn to re- 
quest the legislature to provide a 
pilet class for a year’s trial to iron 
out some of the legal matters be- 
fore exacting legislation to make 
the extended school year manda- 
tory, permissible, or outlawed. 

Laws making a twelve-months’ 
term compulsory would create a 
hardship in small districts whose 
enrollment is too low and facilities 
too limited to profit by any kind 
of extended term. It has been esti- 
mated that the enrollment in an 
elementary school should be at 
least six hundred and a high school 
between fifteen hundred and six- 
teen hundred before an attempt is 
made to maintain a twelve months’ 
term. Providing the means to ex- 
tend the term in districts request- 
ing it should be all of the legisla- 
tion necessary to further such a 
program. 


Problems of Vacations 


The determining factor against 
adoption of a twelve-months’ school 
system in Fairfield, a residential 
city in Connecticut, was fear that 
adult vacations would not match 
the children’s, and that seems to be 
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the strongest opposition wherever 
the plan is being considered. Yet 
established summer schools do not 
find that school interferes to any 
extent with summer vacation plans. 
In fact, some cities say that their 
summer program often attracts out- 
of-town families to spend their 
vacations there so that the children 
can take advantage of some of the 
opportunities the school offers. 

Besides, there is a growing need 
for Americans to stagger their vaca- 
tions so that they are not all 
crowded into a few weeks in the 
summer. Park superintendents all 
over the nation have been urging 
industry to have a different sched- 
ule of vacations to permit better 
use of park facilities. It is pointed 
out that traffic in the parks during 
the summer has become as hazard- 
ous as it is at five o'clock any week 
day on Michigan Avenue or Holly- 
wood and Vine. Steamship com- 
panies and travel agencies are try- 
ing all kinds of inducements to con- 
vince people of the advantages of 
touring during other seasons of the 
year. Many industrial managers 
prefer having vacations come at a 
slack part of the year regardless 
of the time it falls, and farmers, of 
course, often find it impossible to 
get away at all during the summer. 
Thus, the four-quarter school year 
might become the answer to better 
vacation schedules. 


Loss of Continuity 


There seems to be concern that 
students might lose the continuity 
of a course if their vacation quarter 





is not always the same or does not 
match the organization of a class 
such as chemistry. This is hardly a 
logical argument since a student 
could always register in the class 
that would follow the one he has 
completed; or if he feels that he is 
too far behind, he might arrange 
to audit his preceding class until 
he has caught up. Any teacher 
knows that it takes fully a month in 
the fall to get back into the edu- 
cation groove after a long summer 
vacation divorced from school. 
Iowa Tests of Educational De- 
velopment given the students in the 
year-around schools of Rochester 
revealed that the students averaged 
in the top 8 per cent of the nation, 
and similar statistics are available 
for other schools having similar 
summer programs. Surveys in some 
schools found that the lowest scho- 
lastic records are made in the win- 
ter and the highest in the spring 
and summer. This may be caused 
by more absences in the winter be- 
cause of more prevalent illness. 
Safety councils, welfare boards, 
and juvenile court judges have felt 
that a longer school term would 
reduce summer accidents among 
children, decrease juvenile crime, 
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and in other ways benefit the com- 
munity. Whether the quarter sys- 
tem, with a third of the youth of a 
community always out of school, is 
the answer cannot be ascertained 
until it has been tried. One opinion 
is that the trimester might be more 
advantageous. One judge requires 
delinquents to attend school all 
year instead of serving time in a 
reformatory, and gangs could be 
broken up by requiring different 
attendance quarters for the mem- 
bers. Working parents might prefer 
to keep their children in school the 
full year with lighter class loads 
part of the time. 

The principal obstacle in convert- 
ing to a twelve-months’ school term 
of some kind is the age-old resist- 
ance of human nature to change. 
There is not one of the many prob- 
lems involved that cannot be re- 
solved with a little imagination. At 
a time when there is so much con- 
cern about the intellectual advance- 
ment of American youth and the 
best way to gain it, only sheer folly 
would permit tradition to stand in 
the way of giving our boys and 
girls the advantage of more ade- 
quate school opportunities. 


ADC 


Today we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that, if civiliza- 
tion is to survive, we must cultivate the science of human relations 
—the ability of all people of all kinds to live together in peace. 


—Franklin D. Roosevelt 





From his final address. 





Ninth Annual Conference in Amsterdam 


WCOTP-I960 


Norma Smith Salter 


MSTERDAM was an appropriate 

place for the Ninth Annual 
Conference of the World Confed- 
eration of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. Benjamin 
Franklin once said, “In love of 
liberty and defense of it, Holland 
has been our example.” The ideals 
of freedom and democracy are 
deeply rooted in the history of the 
Netherlands. The people of Am- 
sterdam welcomed the teachers 
from many parts of the world who 
had come to WCO7P with a strong 
desire to exchange ideas on difficult 
problems of health and education 
and to seek ways to promote child 





Mrs. Norma Smith Bristow recently resigned her 

position as supervisor of instruction in the Mont- 

gomery, Alabama, public schools to marry Dr. 
larence L. Salter of Talladega. 








health through educational proc- 
esses. 

Delegates and observers to the 
conference in Amsterdam repre- 
sented some of the 116 teachers’ 
organizations in sixty-eight coun- 
tries in the Americas, Europe, Afri- 
ca, and Asia. Delegates were of 
different races, nationalities, and 
faiths; but all were united in their 
interest in improving health condi- 
tions and educational opportuni- 
ties for the people in their coun- 
tries. During the conference 
WCOTP was proud to admit to 
membership ten more national 
teacher organizations from eight 
countries. Six of them are from 
Africa. 

All meetings of the assembly of 
delegates to WCOTP were held 





in the Hotel Krasnapolsky in a 
spacious ballroom, decorated with 
flags of thirty-five nations. Placards 
on the tables indicated seating ar- 
rangements for each delegation. 
Also on the tables were earphones 
for all delegates or observers. In 
glassed-in booths on the stage were 
interpreters for three languages: 
English, French, Spanish. By turn- 
ing a dial, each listener could re- 
ceive addresses in the language of 
his choice. English was used by a 
majority of the speakers, with 
French second in number. 

Colorful personalities make con- 
ferences and subjects come alive. 
There were many people from dif- 
ferent countries who added inter- 
est to the programs by their 
prepared addresses or by brief con- 
tributions when discussions from 
the floor were in order. The key- 
note of the conference was sounded 
by Sir Ronald Gould, WCOTP 
president and general secretary of 
the National Union of Teachers of 
England and Wales, who has been 
knighted for his services to educa- 
tion. Sir Ronald is a gifted speaker, 
a presiding officer with insight, tact, 
and good humor. His direct and 
analytical presentation of problems 
never left the group undecided as 
to a desirable course of action. 
His leadership insured harmony 
even in critical moments. 

The secretary-general of WCOTP 
is Dr. William G. Carr, executive 
secretary of the National Education 
Association, U.S.A. His understand- 
ing of actual situations and of prob- 
lems in education in different 
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countries or regions, and his skill in 
organization have been strong 
forces in the development of this 
international body. 

Another outstanding personality 
who gave zest and direction to the 
conference was Mrs. Sarah C. 
Caldwell, past president of NEA, 
past president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, a 
member of the WCOTP Executive 
Committee since 1953, and, inci- 
dentally, a member of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. Many individual dele- 
gates and small groups from foreign 
countries often sought audience 
with Mrs. Caldwell for counsel and 
guidance in solving their problems. 

Dr. W. W. Eshelman, immediate 
past president of NEA, was the de- 
lightful leader of the delegation 
from the United States. By hold- 
ing separate meetings with his dele- 
gates, Dr. Eshelman kept in close 
touch with the group. This was 
necessary since only the chairman 
of a delegation may speak from 
the floor in the General Assembly. 

Dr. Elsa Schneider, specialist in 
health, physical education, recrea- 
tion, and safety in the U.S. Office 
of Education, prepared a summary 
of replies to a questionnaire on 
health conditions sent in from 
twenty-nine countries. Dr. Schnei- 
der’s report was used by delegates 
in Regional Conferences held in 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya (April, 
1960), and in Kampala, Uganda 
(May, 1960), and was revised for 
the delegates to the General Con- 
ference in Amsterdam (August, 
1960). In addition Dr. Schneider 
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served throughout the conference 
as special consultant on the 1960 
theme. 

The theme of the conference, 
“Child Health and the School,” was 
introduced to the assembly of dele- 
gates by M. Robert Michel from 
France, a member of the WCOTP 
Executive Board. In his address M. 
Michel stressed the significance of 
this theme for an international con- 
ference of teachers. The direct and 
vital implications of health on the 
child’s behavior in school and on 
his response to the total school life 
cannot be overlooked. M. Michel 
suggested that the assembly of 
delegates of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession accept the definition 
of health stated by the World 
Health Organization as “a state of 
complete physical, mental, and 
social well-being, and not merely 
an absence of disease and infirm- 
ity.” 

The assembly also reaffirmed the 
principles formulated by the UN 
in its Declaration of the Rights of 
the Child, which declare “that 
every child shall be given oppor- 
tunities and facilities by law and 
by other means to enable him to 
develop physically, mentally, mor- 
ally, spiritually, and socially in a 
healthy and normal manner and in 
conditions of freedom and dignity.” 
Under these standards no country 
can consider its work for the health 
of children and teachers completed, 
and no country can afford to be- 
come complacent. 

As the conference developed, 


one became aware of the very wide 
differences which exist among 
countries in the legal provisions 
for child health and the school, in 
health services provided, and in 
the varied degrees of advancement 
found in districts, regions, or coun- 
tries. For example, England is one 
of the older countries with a well 
developed health program. Na- 
tional laws set forth the role of the 
school authorities for providing 
school buildings with proper loca- 
tion, sanitation, heating, lighting, 
and ventilation. In 1959 the Edu- 
cation Ministry published its 
“Regulations for School Premises,” 
which is faithfully used by local 
authorities for new buildings. 
School health services in England 
are organized by each Local Edu- 
cation Authority, and staff members 
(medical, dental, psychological, 
nursing, social workers) are em- 
ployed to cover the schools or 
clinics in the Authorities area. 
Medical inspection is provided for 
all pupils attending schools main- 
tained by the Authority. Usually 
three general inspections are re- 
quired—one in the first year of 
school attendance, one during the 
last year in primary school or the 
first year in secondary school, and 
one in the last year of compulsory 
school attendance. Treatment is 
provided through the school clinic, 
by the child’s doctor, or in a hospi- 
tal. All treatment is free through 
the National Health Service. Im- 
munizations are recommended but 
not compulsory. 
Midday meals are available to 











pupils under the provisions of the 
Milk and Meals Grant Regulations. 
Pupils pay a small amount for 
school meals unless approved for 
free meals. About half of the chil- 
dren in schools take meals. Milk 
is free in the morning break. Ac- 
cording to a survey, 84 per cent of 
the pupils drank milk at school in 
1958. 

Teachers are not required to su- 
pervise pupils at meals, but in the 
small schools they often volunteer 
their services. 

Physical education and games 
are included in the curriculum for 
all schools, but there is no highly 
organized athletic competition. 
Special teachers in physical educa- 
tion are employed in many schools. 
A variety of recreational activities 
are also provided for children 
through youth groups and other 
outside organizations. 

Teachers are not forgotten in the 
plans for better health conditions. 
In England, teachers have the 
benefit of sick pay, disablement 
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allowances, short service gratuities, 
and all the facilities available under 
the National Health Service. A 
number of other countries have ex- 
cellent programs with less control 
from the national government and 
without compulsory health insur- 
ance. 

Reports from some countries told 
a different story. Health care for 
many children of the world is very 
limited. This is partly due to the 
lack of health personnel, facilities, 
and supplies, and to the economic 
and educational status of the peo- 
ple. 

In one country, school health 
services are under management of 
three separate departments of 
government: Medical and Health, 
Education, and Public Works. 
There is some cooperation among 
the departments, but not enough. 
For example, buildings are con- 
structed by the Department of 
Public Works, but the school head 
has no voice in the planning of a 
school building. 

The health program is adminis- 
tered by the Medical and Health 
Department, which provides for the 
school population (fifty thousand 
children in primary and secondary 
schools ) seven medical officers, four 
dental surgeons, one eye specialist, 
and eight nurses. Because of under- 
staffing, one medical officer and one 
nurse are assigned to an area. There 
are no schgol clinics except Dental 
Clinics. Medicines, where pre- 
scribed, are generally given by the 
teacher in the classroom. 

Another small country pointed to 
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its problems in school buildings 
which are inadequate for healthful 
living. A few schools have central 
heating; most schools have stoves 
to heat classrooms; and some have 
no heat at all. The water supply is 
also a problem. Water for the 
school sometimes comes from wells 
which are contaminated; water 
coolers or individual drinking cups 
are rare; the supply of water may 
be limited; and sometimes there is 
no water at all. 

In this country no school meals 
are served to pupils. Sometimes 
dried milk and corn flour, obtained 
through foreign aid programs, are 
served to poverty-stricken children. 

The following statements indi- 
cate the great needs existing in dif- 
ferent phases of the health program 
in still other places: 

“Most rural schools have no 
health center nearby; if children 
need treatment, they walk a very 
long distance (eight to twenty 
miles) and are absent from school 
that day. Treatment is provided 
when sufficient drugs and staff are 
available.” 

“Health teaching is the responsi- 
bility of regular teachers, some of 
whom have received only elemen- 
tary instruction in first aid and the 
treatment of some infectious dis- 
eases.” 

“Schools are greatly needed in 
our country. A large number of 
school buildings are built of burnt 
brick or mud. In some districts it is 
common to find schools built of 
bamboo or grass.” 

“Many of our school children still 


prefer sweets and _ carbonated 
drinks to fruits, vegetables, and 
milk. Nutrition education has not 
yet made the children learn to pick 
the rjght kinds of food.” 

In spite of handicaps, many 
schools include in their curriculums 
the study of nutrition and sanita- 
tion, prevention and control of dis- 
ease, and attitudes and habits re- 
lated to health and physical edu- 
cation. Some elementary and sec- 
ondary schools carry on health 
activities directed toward much 
needed improvement in community 
health, but most of the health work 
is done in the primary grades. 

A sign of progress in school feed- 
ing may be seen in the fact that 
midday meals are served to at 
least one-third of the children in 
one-third of the countries which 
responded to the questionnaire. 

Thus, health problems found to 
be common to most of the coun- 
tries can be summed up as the 
need for (1) more school buildings 
with improved facilities, (2) more 
qualified health workers, (3) ade- 
quate food to sustain health for all 
children, and (4) more homes 
which foster mental, physical, and 
emotional well-being for adults and 
children. 

The framework of the conference 
provided for meetings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, discussion groups, 
and reports from five specialized 
committees which conduct research 
and programs in the field of edu- 
cation. These committees are con- 
cerned with Rural Education, Edu- 
cation for Handicapped Children, 








Technical and Vocational Educa- 
tion, Adult Education, and Educa- 
tional Journalism. 

Additional reports, which showed 
the far-reaching interests and ac- 
tivities of WCOTP, came from such 
groups as the International Federa- 
tion of Teachers’ Associations ( Pri- 
mary Teachers ); International Fed- 
eration of Secondary Teachers; 
International Council on Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion; Asian Regional Council; Com- 
mittee on Education in Africa; and 
Committee for the Americas. 

Many of the high points in the 
deliberations of the conference 
were reflected in the resolutions 
presented to the General Assembly 
for revision and adoption. The 
inclusion of the entire report on 
resolutions would give this article 
undue length. A copy of the resolu- 
tions may be secured from WCOTP 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 
At this point a few sentences from 
the preamble to the resolutions in- 
dicate the firm stand WCOTP takes 
on child health: 

“This assembly of delegates . . 
reaffirms that the right to live and 
to live a healthy life is a funda- 
mental prerequisite to all human 
rights. 

“Noting from our members’ re- 
ports the gross inequalities and in- 
adequacies in various national pro- 
grammes for ensuring these rights 
for healthful living and recognizing 
national and international respon- 
sibilities in guaranteeing the rights 
of children, we address an urgent ap- 
peal to all nations and international 
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bodies concerned to do all that is 
possible to ensure to all children 
in all countries the fundamental 
rights declared above. We also 
urge teachers, teachers’ organiza- 
tions, and all associated with 
schools to assume their full share 
of these responsibilities.” 

The resolutioris adopted reveal 
the deep desires of delegates to 
work together in common purposes, 
to make progress through careful 
appraisal of plans and undertak- 
ings, and to prepare themselves for 
better leadership in their own lo- 
calities. A spirit of friendliness and 
good will pervaded the conference 
throughout the week. The associa- 
tion with foreign people in a for- 
eign country offered to all a deeper 
understanding of others from dif- 
ferent cultures and customs. Men 
and women seemed to respond to 
human interest and, by some 
method, found a way around lan- 
guage barriers to a deeper appre- 
ciation of others, their problems, 
and their achievements. This may 
be one of the reasons why many 
persons go to WCOTP conferences 
(at their own expense) each year, 
or as often as possible, to join in a 
great enterprise for the betterment 
of humanity. It is a rewarding ex- 
perience. 

Not all of the conference time 
was given to work. The teachers 
and officials of Amsterdam and of 
Hollard shared a great variety of 
interests and beautiful features of 
their country with the visitors. On 
Tuesday night the city fathers of 
Amsterdam entertained all WCOTP 
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members with a reception at the 
Rijksmuseum, one of the top 
twelve museums in Europe. 
Throughout the evening an abun- 
dance of the finest of Dutch party 
food, wines, and _ non-alcoholic 
drinks were served buffet style. 
The vast exhibits in the museum 
were open to all with the cus- 
tomary guards on duty. 

The teachers of Amsterdam en- 
tertained WCOTP members with 
a full day of sightseeing by bus, 
which included the Floriade at 
Rotterdam, a boat trip throughout 
the harbor of Rotterdam, and a 
brief visit to The Hague, seat of 
the government of the Netherlands. 
Later in the week the officials of 
the municipality of Amsterdam in- 
vited the visitors to see the city at 
night via a boat trip through the 
canals. This was a beautiful and 
relaxing evening. 

The conference closed with a 
Farewell Dinner designed to give 


lasting delightful impressions of 
Dutch food and hospitality and to 
turn the eyes of WCOTP enthusi- 
asts toward the next Annual Con- 
ferenice. 

According to the adopted plan, 
Annual Conferences of WCOTP 
are made more easily accessible to 
member groups in the East and the 
West in alternate years. In 1961, 
WCOTP will meet in New Delhi 
with the conference theme “Edu- 
cation for Responsibility.” In 1962 
the host city will be Stockholm, and 
the theme will be announced. 

A complete report on the Am- 
sterdam Conference and _ other 
worthwhile publications of this 
world organization may be secured 
from WCOTP, 1227 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
U.S.A. The magazine Panorama, 
Teaching: Throughout the World, 
ard Echo, a monthly newsletter, 
are published in English, French, 
Spanish, and Japanese editions. 


INgje3! 


Human understanding that transcends national and ideological 
borders is the truest path to enduring peace. The billions of 
dollars put into armaments are mere palliatives calculated to 
prevent war while the constructive forces of human understand- 
ing take effect. The problems are to dispel ignorance, to present 
our case successfully, to strengthen friendship, to learn from 
others, to work out not one method but thousands of methods 
by which people can gradually learn a little bit more of each 
other. Government can do no more than point the way. 


—Dwight D. Eisenhower 


At White House People-to-People Conference 








The International President’s Page 


Zora Ellis 


Last night I attended a reunion of the 1951 class. Some of the students 
I had seen often since graduation; some, occasionally; and others, not at 
all. Seeing them again and listening as each told-of his work and spoke 
proudly of his family, set wheels of thought in motion. I recalled the high 
school student free of responsibility and saw him now as the young adult 
advancing to maturity; and I liked what I saw. 


I thought, too, of the past ten years and wondered what had been 
involved in the growing up process, especially since these years had 
been characterized with change—not a gradual change, but a sudden, 
rapid one. Those young people had had to face and adjust to this change. 
Life, perhaps, had not been too easy for them; but they had emerged 
with an assurance that indicated future happiness and stability. 


Three boys at this reunion challenged my interest and attention as 
they had done ten years ago. As seniors then, they had been friendly 
and likable, with a zest for living, if living included sports. School work 
was an unhappy chore. Only by constant prodding of the teachers did 
they pass and graduate. 


Two were from broken homes and missed the security and love which 
they needed. The third boy enjoyed a good home, but the family income 
was limited. All three boys, somehow, someway, went to college and 
finished. One boy is a teacher; another, a dentist; and the third, a busi- 
ness man. All are successful. 


The one who is now teaching and loves it had in high school shown 
talent in art and creative writing, but had not developed his talent. He 
had spent most of his time dreaming of the next ball game. Last night 
he ducked his head and grinned as he said: “Aren’t you surprised that 
I have become a teacher, after those terrible high school grades? I am 
ashamed now to think of those school days, but I was all mixed up and 
I could not get going.” 


Every year in our classroom there is a student whom we try to inspire, 
but who slips us by and never “gets going.” Although we have had him 
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only nine months, he becomes our concern for the rest of our lives. We 
thrill in his achievements and feel pangs of sorrow in his failures. So 
this morning I am asking the question that I have often asked myself: 
Why—why can we not find the sparks to help our young people “get 
going’? The answer is the same: We try, but our teaching load is too 
heavy to give more than limited guidance, our curriculum does not pro- 
vide vital courses that would stir and challenge our youth, and legislated 
appropriations are not adequate for an expanded curriculum. 


Further thinking says that perhaps Delta Kappa Gammas everywhere 
have students who sit, as those boys and girls once sat, day after day in 
the schoolroom and work mechanically and uninspired on an assignment 
merely because completion of the assignment means a grade. No teacher 
ever absolves herself completely from the thought that she may be 
contributing to the student’s indifference and lack of interest. She never 
gives up trying to find the needed spark and wishing for the extra serv- 
ices and courses that will stimulate enthusiasm. 


Year after year, as school people, we go to our state legislatures with 
our needs, which always include asking for special services and teachers 
for those services; and year after year we come away empty handed. 
Our legislatures are school minded and have increased generously, 
through the years, school appropriations; but those appropriations have 
included only the necessities and not those “extras” that would enrich 
our curriculum and the lives of our students. 


It is true that we have had gains in many areas, especially in “teacher 
welfare and in eliminating unjust discriminations against women teach- 
ers.” This has been a program set forth in the purposes of our Society, 
and we must continue to sponsor and support it. But in our call for 
Dynamic Leadership, let us marshal our forces of more than seventy-two 
thousand members and lead out with a legislative program that will 
touch, everywhere, every child in every classroom. 


INDiCa! 


In the years ahead we need to develop far more and far better 
use of the thousands of students from abroad who are in our 
colleges and universities than we are doing at present, getting 
them off the lecture platform and into classrooms and homes. 


—Leonard S. Kenworthy 
“Education for the Community of 1985” 
Educational Leadership, May, 1960 





In Memoriam 


To live in hearts one leaves behind is not to die 


Alabama 


Mrs. Anna H. Powell of Gamma Chapter 
on October 15, 1960, in Birmingham. 


Arkansas 
Mrs. Marion Vineyard Kellogg of Alpha 


Chapter on October 4, 1960, at El 
Dorado. 


California 

Mrs. Ida Mary Folsom Izant of Theta 
Chapter on November 11, 1960, at 
Soquel. 

Miss Adella Johnson of Pi Chapter on 
February 29, 1960, in Portland. 

Miss Helen Dale Knight of Delta Pi. 
Sa gael on August 11, 1960, in La 
olla. 

Mrs. Ethel Lacy of Alpha Upsilon Chap- 
ter on September 25, 1960, in La 
Canada. 

Mrs. Natalie Lapike of Beta Kappa Chap- 
ter on May 22, 1960, in Visalia. 

Mrs. Beatrice Serson Meyer of Delta 
Eta Chapter on November 22, 1960, in 
Long Beach. 


Colorado 


Mrs. Henrietta Hanford Boyd, honorary 
member of Tau Chapter, on August 
81, 1960, in Del Norte. 

Mrs. Florence L. Gates of Delta Chapter 
on July 29, 1960, in Greeley. 

Mrs. Winifred Murray of Iota Chapter 
on October 9, 1960, in Glenwood 
Springs. 


Delaware 


Miss M. Alma Spencer of Alpha Chapter 
on September 4, 1960, in Wilmington. 


District of Columbia 


Miss Louise Veihmeyer of Beta Chapter 
on November 4, 1960, in Chevy Chase, 
Maryland. 


Georgia 
Mrs. Edith Lester Harbin of Iota Chapter 
on September 2, 1960, in Rome. 


Miss Mary Paschall of Tau Chapter on 
September 5, 1960, in Atlanta. 
Miss Mary W. Postell, honorary member 


of Alpha Chapter, on September 26, 
1960, in Atlanta. 


Hawaii 


Mrs. Lena K. Among of Beta Chapter on 
September 18, 1960, in Honolulu. 


Illinois 
Mrs. Mary Barkley of Sigma Chapter on 
October 3, 1960, in Pittsfield. 

Miss Grace Inman of Beta Chapter on 
August 29, 1960, in Bloomington. 
Mrs. Henrietta Pitzer of Beta Lambda 
Chapter on September 16, 1960, in 

Springfield. 
Miss Helen G. Todd of Iota Chapter on 
October 24, 1960, in Berwyn. 


Indiana 

Dr. Hallie Farmer of Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter on June 20, 1960, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mrs. Mildred Hudson of Alpha Chapter 
on November 11, 1960, in Indianapolis. 

Miss Cecil B. Kendrick of Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter on August 14, 1960, in An- 
derson. 

Miss Ruth B. Lee, honorary member of 
Iota Chapter, on September 16, 1960, 
in Crawfordsville. 

Miss Ruby Pearl Sweppy of Alpha Lamb- 
da Chapter on October 2, 1960, in 
Princeton. 


Iowa 


Miss Helen Boten of Psi Chapter on 
October 5, 1960, in Marshalltown. 
Miss Zelwyn Graham of Iota Chapter on 

October 15, 1960, in Carroll. 
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Kansas 


Miss Lillian Cross of Lambda Chapter 
on June 10, 1960, in Ellis. 


Mrs. Angeline L. Erbe of Eta Chapter 
on November 3, 1960, in Manhattan. 


Miss Dorothy Tucker of Mu Chapter on 
October 12, 1960, in Salina. 


Kentucky 


Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft of Beta Chapter 
on November 24, 1960, in Lexington. 


Louisiana 
Mrs. Lucretia H. McBride of Iota Chap- 
ter on November 28, 1960, in Houma. 


Maryland 


Mrs. Louise L. Sedwick of Xi Chapter 
on August 18, 1960, in Annapolis. 


Massachusetts 


Miss Rita M. Hiltz of Gamma Chapter 
on July 12, 1960, in Gloucester. 


Michigan 


Miss Marjorie S$. Adams of Alpha Pi 


Chapter on November 12, 1960, in 
Flint. 

Mrs. Fredrica Jaffee of Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter on November 3, 1960, in 
Sturgis. 

Minnesota 


Miss Anne Brezler of Gamma Chapter on 
August 29, 1960, in Osseo. 


Miss Achsa E. Kvam of Lambda Chapter 
on August 9, 1960, in Minneapolis. 


Miss Margaret Marshall of Iota Chapter 
on October 12, 1960, in Winona. 


Mississippi 
Mrs. Roberta Abney of Eta Chapter on 
September 28, 1960, in Amory. 


Missouri 


Mrs. Olive Crocker Rolston of Beta 


on on October 4, 1960, in Colum- 
ia. 
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Montana 


Mrs. Mildred Hull of Eta Chapter on 
July 4, 1960, in Hamilton. 


Nebraska 
Miss Edith Ellis of Zeta Chapter on 
October 2, 1960, in Lincoln. 
Miss Susan B. Frazier of Theta Chapter 
on July 7, 1960, in Alliance. 
Mrs. Vivian K. Harper of Zeta Chapter 
on May 5, 1960, in Lincoln. 

Miss Louise E. McNerney of Alpha Chap- 
ter on August 28, 1960, in York. 
Miss Bertha Starn of Epsilon Chapter 
on September 11, 1960, in Beatrice. 


New Mexico 


Mrs. Florence Swayne of Gamma Chapter 
on October 25, 1960, in Albuquerque. 


New York 
Miss Mary Abbie Dartt of Gamma Chap- 
ter on February 8, 1960, in Tuckahoe. 
Dr. Dorothy Hughes of Alpha Gamma 
Chapter on July 1, 1960, in Armonk. 
Mrs. Jeannette Johnson, state honorary 
member, on May 19, 1960, in Johnson 
City. 
Miss Theodora Vinal of Iota Chapter on 
August 18, 1960, in Niagara Falls. 


North Carolina 


Dr. Alice Mary Baldwin of Eta Chapter 
on October 12, 1960, in Durham. 


North Dakota 


Mrs. Eva M. Haner of Gamma Chapter 
on November 16, 1960, in Minot. 
Ohio 
Miss Zella Bell of Zeta Chapter on May 

27, 1960, in Bellevue. 

Mrs. Margaret Brainerd, honorary mem- 
ber of Psi Chapter, on August 14, 1960, 
in Martins Ferry. 

Mrs. Catherine Price of Zeta Chapter 
on October 4, 1960, in Norwalk. 

Mrs. Kathryn H. Ross, honorary member 
of Zeta Chapter, on April 20, 1960, in 
Sidney. 

Miss Hazel Spyker of Chi Chapter on 
October 25, 1960, in Oxford. 











Oklahoma 


Mrs. Sybil Maxwell of Gamma Chapter 
on October 1, 1960, in Sapulpa. 


Oregon 


Mrs. Stello O. Bowne of Alpha Chapter 
on August 6, 1960, in Klamath Falls. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Lotta I. Davies of Tau Chapter on 
September 26, 1960, in Lansford. 


Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer of Alpha Chap- 
ter on November 5, 1960, in Quaker- 


town. 


Mrs. Ruth M. Snoke of Nu Chapter on 
October 17, 1960, in Annville. 


South Carolina 


Miss Edna Lillian McCutchen of Xi 
Chapter in August, 1960, at Charleston. 


Tennessee 


Mrs. Sarah Brandon of Beta Chapter on 
August 17, 1960, in Nashville. 


Miss Lucy Buttorf of Beta Chapter on 
June 3, 1960, in Nashville. 


Texas 


Mrs. Pauline Anderwald of Beta Chapter 
on August 28, 1960, in San Antonio. 

Miss Willie Gene Baker of Beta Omega 
on July 4, 1960, in Wills Point. 


Miss Onata Boyd of Delta Iota Chapter 
on July 29, 1960, in Eureka. 
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Mrs. Clara Donald of Gamma Epsilon 
Chapter on November 6, 1960, in 
Bowie. 


Miss Bess Heflin of Alpha Chapter on 
November 18, 1960, in Austin. 

Miss Linioel Hilliard of Alpha Sigma 
hm cra on August 28, 1960, in Ama- 
rillo. 


Mrs. J. H. Moore of Alpha Delta Chapter 
on September 16, 1960, in Paris. 


Mrs. Helga Nelson of Delta Theta Chap- 
ter in October, 1960, in Wharton. 


Miss Mary Jo Popplewell of Eta Chapter 
on October 31, 1960, in Beaumont. 


Mrs. Lavona Worley of Gamma Delta 
Chapter on October 22, 1960, in San 
Antonio. 


Utah 


Miss Florence Gilmore of Beta Chapter 
on October 30, 1960, in Logan. 


Miss Edith E. Strom of Zeta Chapter on 
September 25, 1960, in Salt Lake City. 


Virginia 
Mrs. Annie Barna Whitner, honorary 


member of Theta Chapter, on Novem- 
ber 1, 1960, in Roanoke. 


Washington 


Miss Ruth Emerson Childs of Theta 
Chapter on October 3, 1960, in Yakima. 


West Virginia 


Miss Myrtle N. Stalnaker of Omicron 
Chapter on September 19, 1960, in 
Charleston. 














GALAXY OF BALFOUR 
SERVICES 

The BALFOUR BLUE 

BOOK, a catalog of per- 

sonal gifts, favors and 

awards. Write for free 

copy. 


Medals and Trophies 


Ceramics—free flyer 


Stationery and Paper 

ucts beautifully en- 
graved. Samples on re- 
quest. 





Official Jeweler to THE DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY 


ATTLEBORO, y MASSACHUSETTS 


In Canada—L. G. Balfour Company Ltd.— Toronto and Montreal 


T RIUM PH 
of the JEWELER’S ART 


Your badge—a triumph of skilled and highly trained 
Balfour craftsmen—is a steadfast and dynamic sym- 
bol in a changing world. 


Wear your pin with pride, as. it reflects the rich 
conga of your fraternity and heralds a bright 
uture. 


THE DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY 
OFFICIAL INSIGNIA 


10K 1/10 10K 
Gold Gold Filled 
Lo dine Key 2S $ 5.00 $3.50 
Small size Key —___________.__ 4.00 2.75 
e size Key-Pin —_____. 6.00 5.50 
Small size Key-Pin _______. 4.75 3.50 
State President’s Bar Pin _.. 14.75 
State Founder’s Bar Pin ___. 9.00 5.00 
Chapter President’s Bar Pin 9.25 6.50 


Taxes: 10% Federal and any state tax in addition. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Orders for official insignia must be sent on official 
order blanks accompanied by official permit cards, 
both signed by the International President. Write 
to 416 West 12th Street, Austin 1, Texas, for order 
blanks and permit cards. 


Write for new complete price list. 














; j POSTMASTER: 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY 


416 W ae Me 
AUSAll IXAS , 
f/f : 








